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Choosing additional texts this fall? 


A “short” Chaucer 


Dunn, A CHAUCER READER. General Prologue and six 
Canterbury Tales in Middle English; three Tales in modern 
prose; full editorial equipment including marginal glosses. $1.75. 


Dean, NINE GREAT PLAYS. World drama from Agamemnon 
to Murder in the Cathedral. $2.00. 


Hatcher, MODERN DRAMAS: New Shorter Edition. Four 
American plays, two British, three Continental. $2.25. ; 


Hatcher, MODERN AMERICAN DRAMAS. Eight plays. 
$2.25. 


Daiches, A CENTURY OF THE ESSAY. 37 selections by dis- 
tinguished essayists from Thoreau to Thurber. $2.25. 


Short Story 


Heilman, MODERN SHORT STORIES: A Critical Anthol- 
ogy. 29 representative short stories. $2.50. 


Poetry 
Untermeyer, THE BOOK OF LIVING VERSE. Selections 
from 61 poets, Chaucer to the present. $1.30. 
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WRITER'S GUIDE 
AND INDEX TO ENGLISH 


Revised Edition 
Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington 


The revised edition of this excellent composition text has 
met with the same success as the first edition because of 
its fresh approach to the problems of writing and con- 
temporary usage. The Guide section presents an organ- 
ized plan for teaching usage, grammar, and style. The 
Index section is a convenient, alphabetically arranged 
handbook. This arrangement combines a good textbook 
with the most complete and efficient reference handbook. 
available. 

848 pages, $3.00 list 


COMMON SENSE USAGE 


Form B 
Margaret C. Walters, University of Washington 


Instructors will welcome the new Form B of this book of 
supplemental exercises which can be used successfully 
with any general composition text or handbook. The 
alternate edition will contain the same fine program 
presented in the original book, but will offer fresh new 
exercises. We feel sure you will want to become ac- 
quainted with both editions of COMMON SENSE 
USAGE. 

Each Edition 96 pages, 60¢ list 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 


WRITER’S ADVISER FOR 
FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster 
Temple University 


Here is a book which the student can reason- ' 
ably expect to master in its entirety, a book 
that encourages him to approach his composi- 
tion work with a healthy confidence that he 
will succeed. The illustrative material is in 
many instances controlled, so that the student 
may observe different methods of expressing 
the same idea. Chapter 1 contains a valuable 
check list of the features characteristic of a 
good composition. 


PROPER WORDS IN 
PROPER PLACES 


J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


This is a book to stir the imagination, to 
strengthen the will to write, to pave the way 
to more satisfying expression of one’s thoughts, 
and to promote deeper enjoyment of reading. 
A number of features combine to make it an 
extraordinarily flexible text: clear and com- 
plete explanations enable the student to work 
independently at his own speed; abundant 
topics for themes are provided; and the or- 
ganization permits topics to be taken up in 
any order. 


CREATIVE EXERCISES 
IN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


A Year’s Work in the Practice 
of Writing and Reading 


J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


The exercises in this interesting new compo- 
sition workbook are designed primarily to 
help the student clarify his thoughts and ex- 
press them clearly and effectively. A wealth 
of drill on correct usage is provided. Though 
its organization parallels that of PROPER 
WORDS IN PROPER PLACES, this work- 
book may be used with other texts or inde- 
pendently. 
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Zor Greshman Composition 


EXCURSIONS INTO 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION 


By GARLAND GREEVER 


Containing 136 theme-length selections illustrating practical aspects of 
writing, this text is designed to help the average college freshman to develop 
an ability to communicate facts and ideas on paper. Functional writing, 
skillful or literary writing, and imaginative — are discussed and rich- 
ly illustrated. 377 pages. $2.50 


TYPES AND TECHNICS 
IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER 


This text presents in a simple manner the basic principles and methods of 
English rhetoric and provides concrete and practical instruction in exposi- 
tion, argumentation, description, and narration. 115 relatively short selec- 
tions illustrate the four forms of writing, and each is carefully analyzed at its 
conclusion. 433 pages. $2.40 


THE CENTURY 
COLLEGIATE HANDBOOK 


By GARLAND GREEVER, EASLEY S. JONES, 
and AGNES LAW JONES 


THIRD EDITION. A standard text for many years, this handbook contains 
a tightly organized, concisely written, and logically grouped collection of 
rules and principles, with many examples and an abundance of realistic 
exercises. The organization of the material into brief sections and sub-sec- 
tions permits quick reference or assignment. 460 pages. $2.00 
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“/de AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
is uP to win 


THE MEANS: 


1. Its distinguished editorial staff—Bloch, Fries, Greet, Lorge, 
Malone—is a permanent working staff. 

2. A reading staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, Managing 
Editor, is constantly reading for new words and new usages, to 
keep pace with a living language. 


3. Type is kept standing so that changes can readily be made and 
corrected plates cast for every printing. 


THE RESULT: 


Here are some of the changes in recent printings: 


1. Nearly 100 new words added—e.g. ACTH, cieibiabiliee 
Argyle, Atlantic Pact, beanie, bebop, brunch, carport, cortisone, cyber- 
netics, deviationism, Dixiecrat, featherbedding, guided missile, H- 
bomb, motel, Point Four, stratocruiser, Titoism, TV, VIP, welfare 
State. 


. A score of new definitions added to existing entries—e.g. 
rhubarb and super (slang). 


. Additional acceptable pronunciations—e.g. kam batgnt for 
combatant. 


. Deaths noted in about seventy cases. 


. Population data for American cities corrected to conform to’ 
1950 Census figures. 


. More than 100 changes made in status of individuals (e.g. 
Eisenhower, Juliana) and places (e.g. Republic of Indonesia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya). 


. Individuals added—e.g. ave, Bunche, Gustavus VI, Prince 
Philip. 


. A hundred-odd definitions improved or corrected. 
. Four new cuts and maps. 


$5.00 $6.00 with Thumb Index 


HARPER & BROTHERS - Publishers 
AQ East 33d Street New York 16, New York - 
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A Great Intellectual Tradition From 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORKS OF MAX BEERBOHM 


By Albert Eugene Gallatin. Assisted by Leslie Marim Oliver. 
The only full-scale bibliography of Beerbohm’s works, a substantial 
revision and expansion of Mr. Gallatin’s popular Sir Max Beer- 
bohm: Bibliographical Notes (now out of print). An invaluable 
guide to bibliophiles and librarians as well as to lovers of “Sir 
Max.” $5.00 


BYRON, SHELLEY, AND 
THEIR PISAN CIRCLE 


By Clarence L. Cline. When the Shelleys moved to Pisa they per- 
suaded Byron and his mistress to join them. Here, with Trelawny, 
Tom Medwin, and the Irish exile, John Taaffe, they formed a lively 
group which read, sailed, visited, organized spirited crusades and 
finally disbanded when Shelley met his tragic death. This is a bril- 
liant and entertaining account of that charmed circle, and includes 
facts and letters formerly unknown. $5.00 


THE SUBTLE KNOT 


By Margaret L. Wiley. Many outstanding thinkers of the seven- 
teenth century were profound sceptics, a fact often obscured by the 
popular belief that this period was predominantly religious. Miss 
Wiley traces scepticism back to its classic origins through the 
Renaissance and studies five leading English thinkers of the seven- 
teenth century: John Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, Richard Baxter, 
Jeremy Taylor and Joseph Glanvill. $5.00 


THE GOTHS IN ENGLAND 


A STUDY IN SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY THOUGHT 


Samuel Kliger shows how the seventeenth-century defenders of 
Parliamentary prerogative created for political propaganda pur- 

poses a “Gothic Myth” in which the Goths appear as morally pure, 

Atyour humane progressives—the original democrats of the world, as 
bookseller, or opposed to the classicists. A fresh and revealing investigation in the 
history of political, religious and esthetic ideas. $5.00 
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Shakespeare to Max Beerbohm 


THE BURIED LIFE: 4 Study of the Relation be- 


tween Thackeray’s Fiction and His Personal 
History 

By Gordon N. Ray. In this delightful book the editor of The Let- 
ters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray reveals 
the flesh-and-blood “originals” who inspired some of Thackeray’s 
most penetrating characterizations—the models for Amelia Sedley, 


Henry Pendennis, Harry Esmond—and discusses Thackeray’s own 
relationship to them. $2.75 


ELIZABETHAN POETRY: 4 stupy IN Con- 
VENTIONS, MEANING, AND EXPRESSION 


Hallett Smith examines the nondramatic poetry of the Eliza- 
bethans in the light of the several great conventions in which it was 
written. His enlightened book is of outstanding importance to any- 
one interested in poetry—where it comes from, what it does. $5.00 


BEDLAM ON THE JACOBEAN STAGE 


By Robert Rentoul Reed, Jr. A highly interesting book about 
the use of insanity as a Jacobean theatrical device, showing how 
the inmates of Bethlehem Hospital and the psychopathic theories 
of writers like Bright and Jonson influenced the Jacobean stage. 
The dramatic use of mad folk by Fletcher, Webster, Massinger and 
Ford is analyzed—and Mr. Reed comes up with an unusual conclu- 
sion about the temper and distinction of Jacobean drama. $3.50 


EDWARD BENLOWES (1602-1676): 
BIOGRAPHY OF A MINOR POET 


By Harold Jenkins. The first full-length biography of this Eng- 
lish poet. Heir to a devout Catholic family, Benlowes became a 
zealous Protestant; he achieved celebrity and then oblivion as a 
poet; he passed from dazzling opulence to death in destitution; and 
throughout he was a representative figure of his age. $6.00 
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Craft 


by Verna L. Newsome aud Eucla Gorgh 


Concentrating on the sentence as the point at which most writing problems 
begin, the authors have compiled a thoroughly teachable text-workbook for 
the beginning course in English composition. They treat grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation as related parts of a meaningful structure, rather than as sepa- 
rate and isolated problems, and assume no more grammatical information than 
the average freshman will have at his command. 


The book is developed carefully from simple to more complex material—from 
analysis of the sentence and its parts to discussion of the form and function of 
the parts of speech. It draws its examples for illustrations and diagnosis from 
contemporary expository writing and thus avoids the ‘‘manufactured,’’ un- 
realistic sentences common to most workbooks. Exercises, printed on special 
tear-sheets, are drawn from these same sources and from student themes. 


The point of view of the text is liberal, and the approach to grammatical infor- 
“mation and to problems of usage is.descriptive rather prescriptive throughout. 
330 pp., cloth, $3.50d 


The Macmillan Company 
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A Short History of 
the English Novel 
by S. Diana 


A survey of the development of the English novel from its infancy through 
Finnegan's Wake in relation to the social and economic history of the times, 
this book discusses the slow evolution of the form from the rudimentary 
romances of the Medieval and Elizabethan periods, through the major con- 
solidation in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, to the experimental work 
of the present day. The novel is studied as a kind of literary octopus which 
has successively absorbed fantasy, the essay, drama, biography, history, 
metaphysics, political and scientific ideas, sociology, psychology, and now 
reaches out to the realms of poetry and theology. The extraordinary sensitivity 
which the author reveals in her discussions of major and minor novelists dis- 
tinguishes the book. 340 pp., $2.50d 


lOO Years of English Literature 
by Sherard Vines 


This unusual book treats a complex period with boldness and distinction. The 
author speaks with equal authority about such varied figures as Matthew 
Arnold and W. H. Auden, Anthony Trollope and James Joyce, Edith Sitwell 
and Ouida. He finds room to discuss classes of writing not always regarded as 
‘literature’’—children’s books, humorous works, and travel books—and gives 
honor to those American and Irish writers who have revitalized English litera- 
ture throughout his period. An extensive bibliography and chronological table 
of publication dates add to the book's usefulness as a text and reference. 
316 pp., $3.50d 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York II 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


AMERICAN ENGLISH: 


A Twentieth Century Grammar 
by L. M. Myers, Arizona State College 


This new text is a grammar rather than a handbook. But it is a grammar entirely 
unlike any that has yet appeared. Based on a scientific and objective study of mod- 
ern American English grammar and usage, it gives the student a picture, at once 
comprehensive and comprehensible, of the structure of the language. 


From such scientific grammarians as Jespersen, Poutsma, Curme, and Fries, Profes- 
sor Myers selects and discusses the principles of contemporary linguistics that are 
really useful to the person who wants to write more effectively. 

AMERICAN ENGLISH stresses a functional approach. It shows your students 
how to use language rather than merely how to talk about it. 


237 pages 53” 


MY LIFE, MY COUNTRY, MY WORLD: 
College Readings for Modern Living 


Edited by Hugh M. Gloster, N. P. Tillman, and W. E. Farrison 


Coming at a time when American ideas and ideals are being challenged all over the 
world, this new book enables you to emphasize an understanding of our American 
heritage and to guide your students toward personal maturity ...as well as im- 
prove their skill in reading, speaking, and writing. 


The selections in this anthology come from many sources, revealing the past and the 
present, the native and foreign. By enabling the student to study a variety of view- 
points, MY LIFE, MY COUNTRY, MY WORLD leads him toward logical and 
independent thinking . . . and to the clear expression of his independent conclusions. 


622 pages 53’’X8}” 


Send for Your Copies Today 
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Michener of the South Pacific 


WALTER HAVIGHURST! 


Excnry years ago Charles Warren Stod- 
dard came back from Polynesia with a 
sheaf of graceful sketches entitled South- 
Sea Idyls. He had followed the footsteps 
of Herman Melville in the dreaming is- 
lands, and to Typee and Omoo he added 
his own record of a man who had “drunk 
the milk of paradise.” From these ro- 
mances came the Western world’s. first 
impressions of the South Pacific. : 

James A. Michener is the latest of the 
American writers in the Pacific, and he 
writes with a difference. Though he 
knows the languor and beauty of the is- 
lands, he sees this realm as the historic 
meeting place of two world cultures. 
Eighty years have brought into collision 
the westward course of empire and the 
eastward thrust of Asia; now Orient and 
Occident are meeting on the palm- 
fringed lagoons. That clash of cultures, 
Mr. Michener believes, is of momentous 
importance. A destiny is being deter- 
mined in the idyllic lands. 

There is a literary tradition, largely in 
English, in the South Pacific. First came 


1 Research professor of English, Miami Universi- 
ty (Ohio) ; author of Pier 17, The Long Ships Passing, 
etc.; compiler of Designs for Writing and Masters of 
the Modern Short Story. 


Herman Melville, then Charles Warren 
Stoddard, then Pierre Loti, then Conrad, 
Stevenson, Maugham, and James Nor- 
man Hall. Most of these writers went to 
Polynesia by choice, to savor the strange- 
ness and beauty of the islands. But 
chance took Herman Melville (boarding 
a whaler in 1841 at New Bedford) to the 
island of Nukuheva; apd chance took 
James Michener (enlisting in 1941 in the 
United States Navy) to the scene of 
naval operations in the Solomon Islands. 
Four years of roving assignment—first as 
a trouble shooter for naval aviation, later 
as senior historical officer for the area be- 
tween New Guinea and Tahiti—gave 
him a more extensive knowledge of the 
islands than any writing man before him. 
Mr. Michener saw the archipelago not 
only from land and from sea but from the 
air; as an air-borne observer he crowded 
into a few years what would require a 
lifetime of travel by trading schooner. 
(His name was a help; it sufficiently re- 
sembled the name of Admiral Mitscher , 
to get him a ride anywhere, at any time.) — 
“‘Forty days in the great desert of the sea 
—forty nights camped under cloud cano- 
pies,” Charles Warren Stoddard began 
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his Zdyls. Twenty hours took James 
Michener over the vast impassive ocean. 

In 1941 Mr. Michener was ‘‘a 35-year- 
old educator.”’ A teacher for several 
years, he had recently joined the educa- 
tional department of the Macmillan 
Company; he was an authority on the 
teaching of the social sciences. By mid- 
1942 he was in the Solomon Islands, in 
the midst of a motley and polyglot socie- 
ty— Polynesians, Tonkinese, American 
Seabees, Marine flying men, French 
planters, and an occasional American 
nurse. His assignment was the mainte- 
nance of aircraft in a domain of vast dis- 
tances and tentative installations. There 
must have been boredom, discomfort, 
and frustrations; there was also the stim- 
ulus of a strange new world and a life 
totally different from college hall and 
publisher’s office. He flew from one 
fouled-up base to another on the far- 
spreading’ islands. Then—‘“‘a slack spell 
came and I was stranded on a small is- 
land with nothing to do. Each afternoon 
I went to a deep cacao plantation and 
drafted some stories that had disturbed 
me. Each night I went to a big empty 
building with a dozen mosquito bombs 
and typed out the material I had been 
thinking about.’’ When he had finished 
his eighteen loosely linked sketches, he 
gave them a simple and appealing title: 
Tales of the South Pacific. 

The book was published in January, 
1947. James Michener thought of it as a 
novel, and so did the judges for the Pu- 
litzer awards, who gave it the 1948 prize 
for the best novel dealing with some 
phase of American life. 

Tales of the South Pacific reads like a 
novel, with its strong unity of mood and 
background and with its reappearing 
characters, notably Bus Adams and 
Tony Fry. It is a wide-ranging book— 
ranging over the whole strange and beau- 


tiful world of the South Pacific and over 
a gallery of characters that includes 
pompous naval commanders and tat- 
tooed Seabees, aloof French planters and 
raffish Tonkinese. It ranges also in emo- 
tion, from tedium to the fury of battle on 
coral beaches, from broad comedy to 
loneliness, homesickness, and grief. The 
Tales are not equally effective, but they 
are all as fresh as a tropical daybreak, 
and they are all alive. Mr. Michener’s 
first book was the work of a mature 
writer; he appeared in full stature. 

Beneath their seeming casualness the 
Tales have a structure more inherent and 
more firm than many novels. They begin 
with a yearning: “I wish I could tell you 
about the South Pacific. The way it ac- 
tually was. The endless ocean. The infi- 
nite specks of coral we called islands. 
Coconut palms nodding gracefully to- 
ward the ocean. Reefs upon which waves 
broke into spray, and inner lagoons, love- 
ly beyond description. I wish J could tell 
you about the sweating jungle, the full 
moon rising behind the volcanoes, and 
the waiting. The waiting. The timeless, 
repetitive waiting. But whenever J start 
to talk about the South Pacific, people 
intervene.”’ People— Bus Adams, Bloody 
Mary, Atabrine Benny, Tony Fry, Lu- 
ther Billis, Joe Cable, the beautiful Liat 
of Bali-h’ai. 

War is always strange, but this war 
took place in a strange, exotic, unreal 
world. It was like a dream, with its un- 
earthly beauty and its nightmare vio- 
lence. So there are strange notes in this 
tale of war: “It was like a pleasure trip. 
... I never saw the water so beautiful. 
... The ocean was a thing of rare beauty 
that night.” War in the South Pacific 
was moonlight and malaria, it was the 
fragrance of frangipani and the smell of 
death. 

The first tale is a factual incident, with 
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a factual title, “Coral Sea”—an objective 
account of a crucial naval battle and of 
how the news of it came to a group of 
weather observers on Vanicoro Island. 
This could be the beginning of a book of 
informal history. The second tale, “An 
Officer and a Gentleman,” has a sardonic 
title and a sharper focus; it shows us 
Ensign Bill Harbison and his dilemma. 
“He closed War and Peace which he 
could not follow anyway, and thought of 
good old Aunt Dinah. He was ashamed 
of himself, a young man of twenty-three 
escorting a woman of forty.’’ So the nar- 
rative moves inward—not history now, 
but personal feelings and confusions. 
Dinah Culbert, ‘from some nondescript 
place in Indiana,” was a nurse and no 
dumb cluck. She knew pretty well what 
Bill’s trouble was. ‘‘I pity the next girl he 
goes with,” she said to herself. The next 
girl was Nellie Forbush—who in the 
years to come would emerge from print 
to hold the spotlight against a backdrop 
of the blue Pacific and the dreaming is- 
lands. 

Bill Harbison’s story is entirely per- 
sonal, but ““The Cave” reaches out. The 
best of the tales, this story introduces the 
raffish Tony Fry and the enigmatic 
Remittance Man; it has a growing inten- 
sity and a far-reaching symbolism: 
“Each man I knew had a cave some- 
where, a hidden refuge from war. For 
some it was love for wives and kids back 
home. .. . For others the cave consisted 
of jobs waiting, a farm to run, a business 
to establish, a tavern on the corner of 
Eighth and Vine. . .. When war became 
too terrible, or too lonely, or too bitter, 
men fled into their caves, sweated it out, 
and came back ready for another day or 
another battle,” 

After “Milk Run,” a tale told by 
Pilot Bus Adams, comes ‘‘Alligator,” the 
project of storming the island of Kuralei, 
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with its plans “‘too great for any one man 
to understand.” So the Tales already 
tighten with the buildup of vast forces 
and point to a crucial encounter with the 
intrenched enemy. 

In an effective change of pace comes 
“Fo’ Dolla’,” the long romantic story of 
Lieutenant Joe Cable and Bloody Mary 
and the beautiful Liat on the luring is- 
land of Bali-h’ai. Here also is the itiner- 
ant Atabrine Benny, who “walked with 
his toes at ten minutes to two.” In “A 
Boar’s Tooth” appears Luther Billis, ‘a 
big dealer’ and a resourceful Seabee. 
There is the tragic tale of “The Mutiny,” 
showing the descendants of the “‘Boun- 
ty” mutineers on lonely Norfolk Island. 
“Wine for the Mess at Segi”’ is a hilarious 
story of the irrepressible Tony Fry; and 
there is another tale, told by Bus Adams, 
fighter and roustabout, of Tony Fry’s 
marriage to the beautiful half-caste La- 
touche. Later the focus gathers again on 
the project of Kuralei, and the tempo 
quickens; three tales show the vast shore 
establishment swept by a hurricane, the 
bombardment of Kuralei, and the storm- 


ing of the beach. The final sketch rounds: 


out the book’s pattern: in ““A Cemetery 
at Hoga Point” three hundred good men 
lay buried—among them Commander 
Hoag, Lieutenant Joe Cable, and Lieu- 
tenant Tony Fry. Here at the end is the 
mood of the opening pages: the vast 
ocean; the reefs where the waves break 
into spray; and the timeless, endless 
waiting. 

The Tales contain four distinct levels 
of experience and observation: (1) Navy 
life, with its boredom and comeily, its 
service jealousies and antagonisms; (2) a 
romantic yearning for beauty, love, tran- 
quillity; (3) the granite facts of military 
struggle; (4) the superimposing of jeeps, 
airplanes, bulldozers, radio communica- 
tion, over a timeless primitive culture. 
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This juxtaposition of cultures runs 
through all] the tales, giving them a fur- 
ther unity and significance. 

James Michener saw his book as a 
novel, but Rodgers and Hammerstein 
saw it as a musical romance. Michener 
had already declined a proposal for dram- 
atization of the book, but he warmed 
to the idea of a musical version. The 
book’s lighthearted picture of Navy rank 
and discipline, its zestful sketching of the 
island garrisons, and its romantic por- 
trayal of the native life all carried tri- 
umphantly over to musical romance. So 
South Pacific became stage history. 

In 1948 James Michener addressed 
some students at Washington and Lee 
University, and in the question period 
one of his hearers observed: “But it’s 
easy for you to write. You’ve traveled.” 
Mr. Michener replied that it was his in- 
tention never again to write about for- 
eign lands. “The writer’s job,” he said, 
“is to dig down where he is. He must 
write about the solid, simple things of his 
own land.” 

In his second novel, James Michener 
wrote about his own land. The Fires of 
Spring (1949) is a novel of Americans 
growing up between the riches of the 
1920's and the despair of the early 1930's. 
It is a long, sprawling, often sentimental 
and distorted novel of the creative ar- 
tist’s boyhood-to-manhood quest. David 
Harper survived a harsh boyhood; he 
grew up in a county poorhouse, went to 
work as a petty thief in an amusement 
park, traveled over the country with a 
Chautauqua crew. As a boy he saw the 
barges drifting down a Pennsylvania 
canal, and he was haunted by their seren- 
ity and mystery. This was his secret. No 
one could guess “the passionate wild- 
ness of his thoughts as he recalled Old 
Daniel and the gypsy girl, and the barges 
drifting down year after year through all 
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the old man’s life, the call and echo of the 
horns, the creaking gates, the dank lock 
walls, and the far vistas of the Dela- 
ware.” This ardor offers relief from the 
violence and melodrama of the novel, but 
it is a soft and sometimes banal story, 
largely peopled by grotesques. 

The youth-to-manhood novel would 
normally be a writer’s first book. Mr. 
Michener reversed the usual order; from 
the larger world of Tales of the South 
Pacific he moved back to the more re- 
stricted, painful, slowly unfolding expe- 
rience of a Pennsylvania boy. Except for 
its zestful record of sensory detail, there 
was little in The Fires of Spring to sug- 
gest the balance, restraint, and con- 
trolled intensity of Tales of the South 
Pacific. The second novel added nothing 
to his accomplishment. 

It was inevitable that James Michener 
should return to the Pacific—at least in 
memory and imagination. His return in 
1949 was an extended visit to Australia 
and the scattered islands. His reason for 
going back must have been in part per- 
sonal, emotional, artistic—the desire of a 
writer to renew an experience that had 
moved him. But he also had a reasoned 
belief: ‘We understand the basic motiva- 
tions of Europe. . . . We know how to in- 
terpret what happens [there] and how to 
build bulwarks against calamity. But in 
Asia most of what occurs we do not even 
vaguely understand, and what happens 
in Asia is vital.” 

Out of this visit he wanted to write 
‘not another batch of stories on the old 
theme”’ but a new kind of book—a book 
of mingled fact and fiction. His plan was 
to write a fact-filled essay, both evoca- 
tive and interpretive, about each of the 
countries on his tour. To accompany 
each essay, and based upon its theme, he 
would write a short story. The essay 
would be a report of observation; the 
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story would be a dramatizing of a sig- 
nificant problem. This fact-and-fiction 
treatment materialized in the popular 
and highly readable Return to Paradise 
(1951). 

It must strike any writer that Mr. 
Michener’s plan called for some cold- 
blooded writing of stories. The eight 
pieces of fiction in Return to Paradise 
were written to order, and it is surprising 
that they are as good as they are. The re- 
porting in this book is unsurpassed; no- 
where else can one find so much informa- 
tion so warmly and graphically presented 
about the vast realm of the South Pacific 
countries and their peoples. From the 
first sketch of the slow building of the 
coral island to the final dramatic picture 
of war-ruined Rabaul, the essays are 
superb. In brief space Mr. Michener pro- 
vides a variety of information—about 
races, religions, trade, primitive culture, 
social and economic tensions—and does 
it all with unfailing zest, sympathy, and 
discernment. To him, he has said, the 
stories seem more real than the essays; 
perhaps what a writer creates must seem 
that way. Actually, the stories in Return 
to Paradise are extremely uneven and are 
always less successful than the essays. 

One of the best stories tells about “Mr. 
Morgan,” an American beachcomber to 
whom the thunder of island surf recalls 
the Third Avenue elevated. ““The Mynah 
Birds” uses effective symbolism to show 
the rapacious invasion of Indians in Fiji. 
“Pavenaaa’s Daughter” shows the gen- 
erous nature of an island girl as she be- 
friends three helpless men in turn, a 
Frenchman, an Englishman, and an 
American, before marrying a prosperous 
Chinese. 

Most of the stories do uot spring from 
their own reality; they lean upon the ac- 
companying essays, and they throw no 
new light upon the life around them. The 


“Australia” story, for example, shows a 
staid Boston man losing his wife to an 
adventurous Australia sea captain, and 
it tells less about Australia than a single 
page of the evocative essay that pre- 
cedes it. 

Return to Paradise is only partly suc- 
cessful, but it contains the best reporting 
ever done on the countries of the South 
Pacific. ‘“‘The great writers, Conrad, 
Maugham, Melville, spent only a few 
years in the South Seas, but the memory 
was indestructible. ... This part of the 
world sharpens the perceptions of a man 
and brings him closer to an elemental 
nature.”’ That holds for James Michener 
as well. His own perceptions, his re- 
sponses of mind and feeling, do not fail in 
the interpretive account of all these 
lands, from Tahiti to New Zealand. 

One of Mr. Michener’s characters, 
“‘Lobeck, the Asiatic,”’ discovered that, 
once he had been in the Pacific, his mind 
kept thrusting westward to Asia. James 
Michener likewise became an Asiatic. He 
was “more convinced than ever that the 
destiny of the United States will be de- 
termined in large part by the decisions 
we make regarding our relations with 
Asia. . . . There is only one sensible way 
to think of the Pacific Ocean today. It is 
the highway between Asia and America 
... and there will be an immense traffic 
along that highway... . If we have pa- 
tience and determination, if above all we 
have understanding, we may insure that 
the traffic will be peaceful, consisting of 
tractors and students and medical mis- 
sionaries and bolts of cloth. But . . . if we 
cannot cultivate understanding in Asia, 
then the traffic will be armed planes, 
battleships, submarines and death. In 
either alternative we may be absolutely 
certain that from now on the Pacific traf- 
fic will be a two-way affair.” 
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This is the concluding observation in 
Return to Paradise, and it indicates that 
Mr. Michener had unfinished business in 
the Pacific. In late 1950 he again crossed 
the great ocean to study directly the 
Asiatic countries. The book that resulted 
from this visit was The Voice of Asia 
(1951). In Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Indochina, Burma, India, and Pakistan 
he talked with one hundred and twenty 
Asians—not government officials but 
students, tradesmen, soldiers, housewives, 
wanderers on the roads. Though he found 
widespread suspicion and distrust of 
America, he had no difficulty in getting 
people to talk freely. “I went into a na- 
tion, sat quiet, listened, and in time 
found that all sorts of people wanted to 
talk to me.” 

From Japan to Indonesia he proved 
himself a good observer—perceptive, 
open-minded, zestful, realistic. He is 
aware of massive social pressures and 
economic necessities, but he also knows 
the profound importance of spirtual 
forces in an area where fatalism and pov- 
erty combine to make spiritual experi- 
ence almost a necessity. He has an eye for 
individual character as well as for eco- 
nomic dilemmas, and the book is a gal- 
lery of vivid portraits. “Pan Paknakin 
[Siamese samlor, or rickshaw, boy] is 
twenty-one years old, the kind of brash 
youngster people like wherever he is 
found. He smiles constantly, is extraor- 
dinarily clean, and has become a profes- 
sional in guessing where Americans want 
to go in Bangkok.” ““Masao Watanabe 
has quite a different kind of name. In 
English it would mean Pretty Boy Smith, 
but there is nothing Pretty Boy about 
him. He’s rugged, lean, tight-lipped and 
steel-eyed. I think that of all the faces I 
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saw in Asia, I remember his most unfor- 
gettably. He was a tough, competent, in- 
corruptible man.” “When you meet 
Jibon Banerjee, a rollicking chap in his 
late twenties, it is difficult to realize that 
you are meeting a hero. It is even more 
difficult when you are told that his hero- 
ism consisted of marrying a beautiful girl 
like his wife, Aruna.... But it took a 
good deal of courage on his part, for he is 
an upper-class Brahmin and Aruna is a 
lower-caste Kshatriya and until a few 
years ago for Jibon to have married be- 
neath his caste would have been the same 
as committing social suicide.”” This kind 
of reporting brings the people of Asia 
close to a Western reader and does away 
with the cliché that the East is too mys- 
terious and inscrutable for the West to 
understand. There is a wealth of human 
nature in Mr. Michener’s account, along 
with its picture of social and political 
crisis. Altogether, The Voice of Asia is an 
eloquent and arresting introduction to 
the teeming world across the Pacific. 

After his first book was published, 
James Michener said that he would not 
write again about foreign lands: ‘The 
writer’s job is to dig down where he is.”’ 
Since then he has returned repeatedly to 
the collision of cultures in the islands and 
nations of the Pacific. Where should the 
writer dig down—where but in the place 
that haunts his memory and imagination, 
where his mind and feelings are commit- 
ted? For this writer that place is demon- 
strably not the Pennsylvania of his boy- 
hood; it is the realm that he discovered 
by chance in the momentous 1940's. 
Here he has found meaning and excite- 
ment, and here he has acquired knowl- 
edge and concern that give him urgent 
things to say. Now his name is linked 
with the Pacific. 
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The Eyes of Dr. Eckleburg: A Re-examination 
of Great Gatsby’” 


TOM BURNAM' 


scorr The Great Gatsby 
seems, deceptively, to be a simple work, 
and the plot can be summarized in a 
paragraph or two. In the spring of 1922 
Nick Carraway rents a house on Long 
Island Sound. Near by live Nick’s cousin 
Daisy Buchanan and her rich, burly, 
racist, congenitally unfaithful husband 
Tom, whose current mistress is Myrtle 
Wilson. Next door to Nick in an enor- 
mous mansion is Jay Gatsby, rich too 
but rootless as air, mysterious as his rare 
smile “with a quality of eternal reassur- 
ance in it.’’ While visiting the Buchan- 
ans, Nick meets Jordan Baker, a petulant 
charming girl flawed by an incurable dis- 
honesty; from her he learns (truthfully) 
that Gatsby, as a young officer about to 
go overseas, had been in love with Daisy 
in 1917 before her marriage to Buchanan. 

At Gatsby’s request, Nick arranges a 
meeting between Gatsby and Daisy, the 
first of several. But Daisy cannot break 
away from Tom, particularly after she 
learns that Gatsby’s wealth comes from 
racketeering. As Daisy and Gatsby are 
driving back to Long Island from a party 
in New York, they run down Myrtle Wil- 
son and do not stop. Though Gatsby un- 
intentionally reveals to Nick that it was 
Daisy at the wheel, Daisy allows Tom to 
tell Myrtle Wilson’s husband George 
(who already thinks that Gatsby was his 
wife’s lover) that Gatsby is responsible 
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for Myrtle’s death. George Wilson shoots 
Gatsby and then himself, and that is 
that. 

It is even possible to read The Great 
Gatsby and remain content with a single 
symbol: the green light (which, as a stu- 
dent once informed me, ought legally to 
be red) at the end of Daisy’s dock. To 
those who do not feel a need to inquire 
further, the light obviously stands for 
what Nick Carraway says it stands for: 
“the orgiastic future that year by year 
recedes before us.’’ True, even the most 
pragmatic reader may wish to add that 
the green light might also represent to 
Gatsby a projection of his wishes: a sig- 
nal to go ahead, to “‘beat on . . . against 
the current,’”’ to attempt so desperately 
with his “unbroken series of successful 
gestures” the recapturing of that past 
which he can never attain. 

But there is still more in The Great 
Gatsby than a protagonist, a plot, and a 
green light. Many elements in the story, 
perhaps, will puzzle the practical-minded, 
for on the level of simple narrative they 
cannot be accounted for. What does one 
make, for example, of the faded blue 
eyes of Dr. T. J. Eckleburg, those star- 
ing, vacant, yet somewhat terrible eyes 
so much more than an abandoned sign- 


board; of the ash heap and its “ash-grey 


men, who move dimly and already crum- 
bling through the powdery air’’ over 
which the eyes brood changelessly; of 
George Wilson’s despairing mutter as he 
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gazes at the eyes, ‘““You may fool me, but 
you can’t fool God!” 

And there is the matter, too, of the odd 
scene in which Nick and Jordan Baker 
discuss Jordan’s carelessness with auto- 
mobiles. One could easily find structural 
reasons for such a conversation between 
Nick and Daisy, or Gatsby and Daisy, 
for it is Daisy who runs down Myrtle 
Wilson. But why emphasize Jordan’s in- 
ability to handle an automobile safely? 
I believe the answers to this question and 
the others I have posed are concerned 
with a more complex organization than is 
commonly assumed, an organization of 
symbols the whole meaning of which was 
not entirely clear to Fitzgerald himself. 
For Fitzgerald-as-Fitzgerald and Fitz- 
gerald-as-Carraway, the gleeman of the 
Gatsby saga, are not the same, though 
both appear alternately throughout the 
novel, intertwining like the threads in a 
fabric whose sheen depends not only on 
the materials out of which it is made but 
on the light in which it is viewed. 

It seems to me a very interesting fact 
that the overt theme of The Great Gatsby 
has little to do, actually, with the novel’s 
use of symbol. It is indeed likely, as.a 
matter of fact, that the subdominant 
motif—which I hope soon to expose— 
very often overshadows what Fitzgerald 
apparently intended to be his principal 
theme. Of course, it is true that in mak- 
ing its point about the paradoxical futil- 
ity of an attempt to recapture the past, 
The Great Gatsby obviously also says 
much more; one measure of its greatness 


2It is interesting, though not so relevant as 
might at first glance be supposed, that the eyes 
were written into the book after Fitzgerald saw 
what Arthur Mizener accurately calls a ‘‘very bad 
picture’ on the dust jacket, a picture originally in- 
tended to represent Daisy’s face. 


3The scene does serve partly to foreshadow 
Nick’s final breaking-off with Jordan; but only 
partly. 
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is the complex and ironic quality of 
Gatsby’s attempt to beat against the 
current. For he—and he alone, barring 
Carraway—survives sound and whole in 
character, uncorrupted by the corruption 
which surrounded him, which was indeed 
responsible for him; from his attempt at 
the childishly impossible he emerges with 
dignity and maturity. Yet no major work 
of fiction with which I am acquainted re- 
serves its symbols for the subtheme; the 
more one thinks about The Great Gatsby, 
the more one comes to believe that F. 
Scott Fitzgerald may not have entirely 
realized what he was doing. 


I think it is evident that not even the 
most skilful novelist could make us quite 
accept a young bond salesman of Nick 
Carraway’s background and experience 
(even one who was “rather literary in col- 
lege’) as capable of composing the won- 
derful description in chapter iii of Gats- 
by’s parties, or the passage later on in the 
same chapter beginning “I began to like 
New York,” or managing to contrive 
that unique and poignant apostrophe to 
the “hundred pairs of golden and silver 
slippers’”’ which “shuffled the shining 
dust ... while fresh faces drifted here 
and there like rose petals blown by the 
sad horns around the floor.” In other 
words, Nick as Nick is one thing and 
Fitzgerald as himself is another—some- 
thing, incidentally, which Fitzgerald tac- 
itly admits in a letter presently to be 
quoted. Thus the novel may very well 
involve not merely the theme which Nick 
presents in his own character, but also 
another which may be called, for lack of a 
better name, the “Fitzgerald theme.” 
And it is toward the latter, I believe, that 
almost all the symbolism in The Great 
Gatsby is directed. 

Nick Carraway, as Nick, could very 
well point everything he said toward the 
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magnificent and at the same time sordid 
spectacle, Gatsby; could praise in Gatsby 
“something gorgeous ...some _ height- 
ened sensitivity to the promises of life”’ 
and rub out the obscene word some 
prowling urchin has scrawled on the 
white steps of the dead Gatsby’s deserted 
mansion. But F. Scott Fitzgerald is the 
one who introduces, I think uncon- 
sciously, a fascinating examination of 
certain values only peripherally related 
to Gatsby’s rise, his dream, and his phys- 
ical downfall. And, if we turn to this 
other area, this non-Carraway thematic 
possibility, we see at once that The Great 
Gatsby is not, like Lord Jim, a study of 
illusion and integrity, but of carelessness. 
Our “second” theme—perhaps the more 
important regardless of Fitzgerald’s orig- 
inal intention—becomes a commentary 
on the nature and values, or lack of them, 
of the reckless ones. 

We know that the critics were not 
alone in sensing a certain lack in The 
Great Gatsby. Fitzgerald himself felt it, 
was uncomfortable about it, tried to ex- 
plain it away even though there is evi- 
dence that he always regarded Gatsby as 
his greatest piece of work.‘ No one 
agreed, however; about what the lack 
was. Fitzgerald could not define it con- 
sistently; in a letter to John Peale Bishop 
postmarked August 9, 1925, he calls The 
Great Gatsby “blurred and patchy” and 
adds: “I never at any one time saw him 
clear myself—-for he started out as one 
man I knew and then changed into my- 
self [n.b. !}—the amalgam was never com- 
plete in my mind.’’s In a letter written 


4See, for example, the letter to his daughter 
dated June 12, 1940, in which he says: “‘. . . I wish 
now I’d never relaxed or looked back—but said at 
the end of The Great Gatsby, ‘I’ve found my line— 
from now on this comes first. This is my immediate 
duty—without this I am nothing” (The Crack-Up, 
P. 294). 


5 Ibid., p. 271. 
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the same year to Edmund Wilson, how- 
ever, he shifts his ground: “The worst 
fault in [The Great Gatsby] I think is a BIG 
FAULT: I gave no account (and had no 
feeling about or knowledge of) the emo- 
tional relations between Gatsby and 
Daisy from the time of their reunion to 
the catastrophe.”’ And then he goes on to 
make a particularly significant remark if 
we keep in mind the distinction between 
Nick Carraway and Scott Fitzgerald: 
“However the lack is so astutely con- 
cealed by the retrospect of Gatsby’s past 
and by blankets of excellent prose [my 
italics] that no one has noticed it— 
though everyone has felt the lack and 
called it by another name.” Later in the 
same letter Fitzgerald calls this “BIG 
FAULT”’ by still a different, though cog- 
nate, term: “...the lack of any emo- 
tional backbone at the very height of it 
[i.e., the Gatsby story].’” 

Now, all of this self-analysis, it seems 
to me, misses the point. The “‘lack”’ is 
there, all right, and Fitzgerald strikes at 
least a glancing blow when he speaks of 
the “blankets of excellent prose’’—Fitz- 
gerald prose, please note, not Nick Car- 
raway prose; for in the letter to Wilson, 
Fitzgerald is clearly speaking as author 
and craftsman. But, still, he misses; for it 
is doubtful that the “emotional rela- 
tions” between Gatsby and Daisy need 
any more explaining than they get in the 
novel. In spite of Peter Quennel’s de- 
scription of Daisy as “delightful,’’? one 
feels that neither her character nor the 
quality of her emotional resources justi- 
fies any very exhaustive analysis. Cer- 
tainly one must assume that, if the novel 
means anything, it cannot concern itself 

6 [bid., p. 270. 

7New Statesman and Nation, XXI, No. 519 
(February 1, 1941), 112. Apparently no irony is 
intended. It might be added that Quennel trans- 


forms Gatsby into ‘‘the son of a poverty-stricken 
Long Island farmer.” 
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with the love of Jay Gatsby, boy finan- 
cier, for the pretty wife of Tom Buchan- 
an, football hero. In other words, the 
point of the Carraway theme, at least, 
has everything to do with precisely the 
emptiness of the Gatsby-Daisy ‘“emo- 
tional relations’’—those same emotional 
relations which Fitzgerald seemed to feel, 
I think quite wrongly, it was a “BIG 
FAULT” not to elaborate upon. That 
Daisy exists both in, and as, an emo- 
tional vacuum into which Gatsby, being 
Gatsby, could attempt to pour only the 
most obvious and contrived cheap-novel 
sentimentalism has everything to do with 
the ironic quality of his final defeat at her 
hands. And the novel would be the worse, 
I believe, for the very thing the author 
says it needs: an exegesis of this vacuum 
and Gatsby’s response to it. Fitzgerald’s 
instinct for craftsmanship, we may be 
thankful, operated before his analysis as 
critic. 

No, it is not the details of Gatsby’s 
later love for Daisy; nor is it that Gatsby 
turns into Fitzgerald, though this is 
closer; nor yet is it (as, says Fitzgerald,’ 
Mencken thought) that the central] story 
is ‘‘a sort of anecdote’”—none of these 
things is responsible for that feeling of 
something missing which many readers 
have experienced but that none seems 
able to account for. As a matter of fact, 
what is really “missing” in The Great 
Gatsby is not so much a specific element 
in plot or even theme; the sense of some- 
thing missing comes, rather, from the in- 
herent confusion of themes, the duality 
of symbol-structure of which Fitzgerald 
seems to have been unaware. The book, 
great as it is, still falls short of its possi- 
bilities because its energies are spent in 
two directions. If The Great Gatsby re- 
vealed to us only its protagonist, it would 


®In the letter to Edmund Wilson (The Crack- 
UP, p. 270). 
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be incomparable. Revealing, as it does, 
perhaps a little too much of the person 
who created it, it becomes somewhat less 
sharp, less pointed, more diffused in its 
effect. 


In the last chapter of the novel, you 
may recall, Carraway describes the 
“schedule” which Gatsby, as a boy, had 
written in the flyleaf of a cheap western 
novel. The “schedule” starts, “Rise 
from bed...6.00 A.m.,” and ends, 
“Study needed inventions... 7.00- 
9.00 P.M.,’’ with all the hours and half- 
hours between thoroughly accounted for. 
Carraway finds the reaction of Gatsby’s 
father to the schedule somewhat amus- 
ing: “He was reluctant to close the book, 
reading each item aloud and then looking 
eagerly at me. I think he rather expected 
me to copy down the list for my own 
use.” It is, however, important to recog- 
nize that not the dream of progress, but 
rather the fact of such scheduling of one’s 
resources to the quarter of an hour, is 
exactly the sort of thing by which 
F. Scott Fitzgerald was both repelled and 
fascinated. As Arthur Mizener makes 
plain in his excellent biography,"® Fitz- 
gerald was always haunted by the theory 
that one’s physical and emotional “capi- 
tal” was a fixed and ordered quantity, to 
be carefully parceled out along the years 
of one’s life and overdrawn only at one’s 
peril. The Nick Carraway who earlier in 
the novel had wanted the world to be “at 
a sort of moral attention forever’’ is 
closer to Fitzgerald’s heart, we may be 
sure, than the Nick Carraway who, back 
in his own fictional character, stands 
ironically detached from a young boy’s 


* Hopalong Cassidy, fur the benefit of those who 
might wish to speculate on the coincidence of a 
revival of literary interest in more than one direc- 
tion. 


© The Far Side of Paradise (Boston, 1951). 
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effort to reduce his small world to a pat- 
tern. 

It is commonplace to cite chapter, 
verse, and semicolon to support the view 
that Fitzgerald’s tragedy was that he had 
not been born to wealth. His famous re- 
mark to Hemingway, and Hemingway’s 
wisecracking reply ;" the story of his ex- 
travagances and debts (toward the latter 
of which, however, he was never care- 
less)* and his seeking for whatever he 
thought he saw in the possession of 
money; his marriage to the belle of Mont- 
gomery, Zelda Sayre—all these are used 
to buttress a critical edifice which seems 
to go no higher than an assumption that 
Fitzgerald might have been happier if 
richer. True, anyone who can define hap- 
piness as “a slowly rising scale of gratifi- 
cation of the normal appetites’? does 
lay himself open to certain accusations. 
Yet to say that Fitzgerald wanted 
money, and to stop there, seems to me to 
say nothing. What did he seek that 
money could, he thought, provide? Or, 
perhaps more accurately, what did he 
think the rich possessed, because of their 
money, that he wanted so badly? 

™ Fitzgerald is supposed to have said that the 
rich are different from the rest of us (a remark ex- 
panded by Fitzgerald in ‘‘The Rich Boy” and 
referred to by Hemingway in ‘‘The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro”), to which Hemingway is supposed to 
have answered, ‘‘Yes, they have more money.” 
Mizener seems to treat the exchange with a rather 
heavy hand when he remarks that Hemingway’s 
reply is ‘clever enough” as a ‘‘casual joke” but that 
as a reply to a serious observation it is ‘‘remarkably 
stupid.” Mizener’s comment is on p. 86 of ‘Scott 
Fitzgerald and the Imaginative Possession of 
American Life,” Sewanee Review, LIV, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary—March, 1946), 66; I do not find it repeated, 
however, in The Far Side of Paradise. The anecdote 


itself, as a matter of fact, is referred to only obliquely 
in the book (on pp. 270-71). 

12 On this point, see Mizener’s comment on p. 23 
of his article, ‘Fitzgerald in the Twenties,” Partisan 
Review, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1950), 7; also see The 
Far Side of Paradise, pp. 90, 131, 144, 180, 253, 272. 

"3 As Fitzgerald did in a story called ‘‘Dalyrim- 
ple Goes Wrong.” 


The answer, I believe, is that he 
wanted order. Fitzgerald, like Mark 
Twain, saw around him only chaos. And, 
again like Mark Twain, he tried to find 
an ordered cosmos in his own terms. 
Twain plunged himself into a machine- 
world where B always follows A, as a 
lever on a typesetter always responds to 
the cam which actuates it. Fitzgerald 
seemed to think he could discover in that 
magic world of the rich “safe and proud 
above the hot struggles of the poor’’ the 
sanctuary he seems always to have 
sought. Like “Manley Halliday”’ in Budd 
Schulberg’s The Disenchanted, Fitzgerald 
had “a strong sense of pattern.” The list 
which Gatsby’s father shows to Nick 
Carraway is not so important for what 
the old man thinks it represents, that his 
son “was bound to get ahead,” though 
this is a part of the Carraway theme. 
Rather, in its boyish effort to reduce the 
world to terms in the Chaucerian sense of 
“boundaries,”’ the “schedule’’ imposes on 
the haphazard circumstances of life a 
purpose and a discipline, just as Fitz- 
gerald the man attempts in his novel the 
same sort of thing. 

Many elements now seem to fall into 
place. The conversation about careless- 
ness between Jordan Baker and Nick as- 
sumes a different stature, and in the thin 
red circle which Gatsby’s blood traces in 
his swimming pool “like the leg of trans- 
it” we can see a meaning: the end-and- 
beginning within which lies, at least, 
something else than khaos, the mother of 
all disaster. “It is not what Gatsby was,”’ 
a student of mine once wrote, “but what 
had hold of him that was his downfall.” 
“What had hold of him’—and of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald himself—was the 
dream that all share who seek to impose 
some kind of order on a cluttered uni- 
verse. The meaning Gatsby sought—the 
“order,” if you will—was Daisy; when 
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the betrayal came, his dream disinte- 
grated, and Fitzgerald interposes the 
most remarkable and terrible “blanket of 
prose”’ of all: 

.. . he must have felt that he had lost the old 
warm world, paid a high price for living too 
long with a single dream. He must have looked 
up at an unfamiliar sky through frightening 
leaves and shivered as he found what a gro- 
tesque thing a rose is and how raw the sunlight 
was upon the scarcely created grass. A new 
world, material without being real, where poor 
ghosts, breathing dreams like air, drifted 
fortuitously about . . . like that ashen, fantastic 
figure gliding toward him through the amor- 
phous trees. 


That “old, warm world,” we feel, was 
not Gatsby’s vision alone. Certainly by 
1925, when The Great Gatsby appeared, 
Fitzgerald must have long since begun to 
suspect that not even the wealth of 
Croesus could really keep one “safe,’’ 
though that might be a dream as hard of 
dying as Gatsby’s. 

Lionel Trilling thinks that Jay Gatsby 
“is to be thought of as standing for Amer- 
ica itself.’’** Perhaps; everyone is Every- 
man, in a sense, and Gatsby can stand 
for America as conveniently as he can 
stand for himself. But it seems to me 
that the true significance of The Great 
Gatsby is both more personal and more 
specific. The “spiritual horror’ which 
Mr. Trilling finds in the novel he ascribes 
to “the evocation of New York in the 
heat of summer, the party in the Wash- 
ington Heights flat, the terrible ‘valley of 
ashes’ seen like a corner of the Inferno 
from the Long Island Railroad . . . Gats- 
by’s tremendous, incoherent parties . . . 
the huge, sordid and ever-observant eyes 
of the oculist’s advertising sign.’”’* This 


™P. viii, Introduction to undated 
Classics” edition of Gatsby. 
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we may accept; but summer heat and 
ashes and oculists’ signs are horrible not 
per se but per causam. The cause of the 
horror is, in The Great Gatsby, the terri- 
fying contrast between the Buchanans, 
Jordan Baker, the obscene barflies who 
descend in formless swarms on Gatsby’s 
house, all symbolized by the gritty dis- 
organized ash heaps with their crumbling 
men, and the solid ordered structure so 
paradoxically built on sand (or ashes) 
which Gatsby’s great dream lends to his 
life. And over it all brood the eyes of Dr. 
Eckleburg, symbols—of what? Of the 
eyes of God, as Wilson, whose own world 
disintegrates with the death of Myrtle, 
calls them? As a symbol of Gatsby’s 
dream, which like the eyes is pretty 
shabby after all and scarcely founded on 
the “hard rocks’ Carraway admires? 
Or—and I think this most likely—do not 
the eyes in spite of everything they sur- 
vey, perhaps even because of it, serve 
both as a focus and an undeviating base, 
a single point of reference in the midst of 
monstrous disorder? 

It was all very careless and confused [says 
Nick]. They were careless people, Tom and 
Daisy—they smashed up things and creatures 
and then retreated back into their money or 
their vast carelessness, or whatever it was that 
kept them together, and let other people clean 
up the mess they had made. 

Here Fitzgerald nearly calls his turn— 
yet he misses again. For Tom and Daisy 
retreat “back into their money or their 
vast carelessness.’’ And in the implica- 
tion of the phrase we see that Fitzgerald 
was himself unready to give up his old, 
warm world; that Jay Gatsby was not 
the only one to pay a high price for living 
too long with a single dream. 


Ibid., p. xii. 
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I, Is easy to jeer at this book, and men 
of wit have been jeering ever since Field- 
ing satirized it in one of the finest paro- 
dies in the language. It is an especially 
tempting target for the “‘sophisticated”’ 
twentieth-century reader; to a consid- 
erable extent Krutch spoke for us all, 
and voiced our reactions more wittily 
and amusingly than we could have our- 
selves, in his essay on Richardson in 
Five Masters. 

The sexual morality of Pamela seems 
either primitive and simple-minded, in 
which case we look down our nose a bit 
at author and heroine, or calculating and 
shrewd, in which case we feel free to be 
indignant. Sex is bad, bad, bad—except 
in marriage. Once a man has proposed 
this honorable condition for the fulfil- 
ment of his desires, no matter how he 
has behaved before, he may be regarded 
as the best of men and the addressee of 
his advances the most fortunate of 
women. Perhaps we are a little too in- 
sistent in seeing the indefensibility of 
such: an external morality—our own 
breadth of view on sexual mores is an 
achievement rather than a birthright 
—but we are surely right in holding it 
suspect. We are justified too in feeling 
that Pamela is preoccupied with her 
virtue to the point of prurience. 

The whole moral tone of Pamela is 
offensive to the modern reader, remind- 
ing him of everything pharisaical and 
prudential about bourgeois respectabili- 
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ty. The letter form perhaps heightens 
one’s feeling of revulsion. What twen- 
tieth-century reader can fail to find a 
girl priggish when she subscribes her- 
self “your dutiful and honest daughter” 
or “your afflicted Pamela”? Nor are the 
parents to whom many of these letters 
are addressed much more likely to win 
our admiration when in reply they sign 
themselves “‘your truly loving, but care- 
ful, father and mother.” “Careful”’ is in- 
deed the word for all the characters in 
Pamela. Even Mr. B. never seems to get 
entirely out of control, and his pursuit 
of Pamela, though frightening to her 
and not lacking in ardor, seems more 
like a formal dance or a game of chess 
than the kind of passion which takes 
possession of characters in the novels of 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski. 

The emphasis on class distinctions in 
Pamela is also likely to exasperate the 
modern reader. In view of Richardson’s 
sensitivity to social position, it is per- 
haps to be wondered at that the book is 
not worse than it is. Fortunately, his 
snobbishness was redeemed in part by 
his religious convictions—“My soul,” 
Pamela protests, “‘is of equal importance 
with the soul of a princess, though my 
quality is inferior to that of the meanest 
slave’’—and, perhaps more importantly, 
by what is one of Richardson’s main 
contributions to literature, his stress on 
sensibility, on a refined analysis of ,each 
flutter of the heart. This emphasis, as 
Krutch has explained, was ultimately in- 
fluential in destroying the fixed notion 
of what constitutes virtue on which 
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Richardson set so much store and in pav- 
ing the way for that highly fluid value 
system called “romanticism.” For, if 
intensity of feeling is so important, is 
it not a better measure of the value of 
experience than conformity to a given 
code? It follows too that sensitivity is 
a better index than rank to the worth 
of an individual. But both of these im- 
plications of his writing Richardson 
would have rejected and deplored. 
During the major portion of Pamela 
the emphasis on the difference in social 
position between the heroine and Mr. B. 
does not bother one; it is a donnée easy 
to accept. The emphasis the characters 
themselves put on that difference once 
the marriage is decided upon is a little 
harder to take. Mr. B., in his condescen- 
sion, seems an insufferable prig. Pam- 
ela’s scarcely disguised elation at her 
new position makes her a little suspect, 
however benevolently disposed to her 
we may have been before. At times her 
marriage seems less like the conclusion 
of a romance than it does the climax 
of a successful career—her elevation to 
the peerage, let us say, after a life of 
faithful service. Class matters also ob- 
trude themselves unpleasantly at var- 
ious less crucial places in the story. The 
etiquette Pamela feels she must observe 
in meeting the onslaught of Lady Davers 
makes that encounter mildly ridiculous. 
And one can only feel revulsion at the 
various incidental ways in which Pam- 
ela’s sense of class distinction betrays 
itself during her hour of triumph: “My 
good master was highly delighted, gen- 
erous gentleman as he is, with the fav- 
ourable opinion of the ladies; and I took 
the more pleasure in it, because their 
favour seemed to lessen the disgrace of 
his stooping so much beneath himself.” 


There is a kind of ironic justice in 
devaluing Pamela because of its shoddy 
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morality: it seems only fair to approach 
the work in Richardson’s terms. But 
what if the novel has interest and value 
independent of and superior to the in- 
struction it was intended to provide? 
It is a commonplace of modern criti- 
cism that a work need not be considered 
in terms of the conscious intentions of 
its author; it may exceed, fall short, or 
simply differ from these. Whole periods 
have had aesthetics which failed to do 
justice to their creative endeavor, some- 
times describing it in what seem to us 
quite misleading terms. 

The fact that Pamela has been read 
with pleasure for two hundred years 
should suggest that it is not without 
appealing qualities. It is one of the du- 
ties of criticism to account for the pleas- 
ure the book gives, even if in so doing 
one misses the opportunity to assert 
one’s modernity and to have one’s share 
of fun with Pamela’s profitable probity. 
One may dismiss the pleasure as an in- 
ferior one (Krutch invokes the word 
“sentimental’’), and it is inferior doubt- 
less to the more bracing and elemental 
experience one has in reading tragedy. 
For all that it is a reputable enough 
pleasure. Pamela admirably meets the 
two principal requirements of narrative 
art: it acquaints us with rounded, con- 
vincing characters, about whom we 
come to care, and it tells an interesting, 
well-conceived story in which each 
event is carefully prepared for and de- 
velops in logical, satisfying fashion. 

Not until we turn to the story can 
we begin to understand the book’s ap- 
peal. Analyzing Pamela is a little like 
reconstructing a gimcracky building 
which turns out to have essentially 
sound structure and good lines. Indeed, 
once those lines are perceived, even 
some of the “gingerbread” falls into 
place and becomes admissible. 

Stripped of its occasionally nauseat- 
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ing moral coating, Pamela is that per- 
ennial favorite: a love story. But, more, 
it is a Cinderella love story and thus has 
special intensity. Since it isa Cinderella 
story, it is told, as it should be, from 
the point of view of Cinderella, and it 
is not a defect that Prince Charming, 
in this case Mr. B., is not so completely 
realized a character as the heroine. It 
is essential that he be somewhat vague, 
for there is always a faint incestuous 
quality to a Cinderella story: the Prince 
is always to some extent the father and 
must not be too clearly seen. Though 
Richardson would have been horrified 
had he known it, incestuous overtones 
are quite evident, although unempha- 
sized, in Pamela. Mr. B. is a kind of 
father figure not only because of his age 
and status; he is associated in Pamela’s 
mind with the woman whom she served 
and who was so kind and generous to 
her that she undoubtedly became a 
kind: of substitute mother. Nor does 
the incest thread lead only in one di- 
rection; it may be conjectured that Mr. 
B. was attracted to Pamela in part be- 
cause of her relationship to his mother 
and that in his unconscious she was in 
part a daughter or younger sister. 

Once we consider Pamela as a Cin- 
derella love story, we see that most of 
the criticisms directed against it are 
not so much mistaken as irrelevant. 
Pamela’s ‘‘hypocricies,” for example, 
become rather complications which the 
reader understands and wants to see 
overcome. It is of the essence of the mat- 
ter that she cannot acknowledge even 
to herself her love for Mr. B. and desire 
to win him. What more natural, then, 
that she finds herself enticing Mr. B. 
by her dress at the same time that she 
reproaches him for his advances, that 
she cannot bring herself to hate him 
despite his wickedness, that she cannot 
without regret leave either his Bedford- 
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shire place or the house in Lincolnshire 
where he has kept her a virtual prison- 
er? Nor can she bring herself to become 
interested in the Reverend Mr. Williams, 
though he not only wishes to help her 
escape the wicked Mr. B. but offers her 
honorable matrimony. The list could 
easily be extended by the modern read- 
er exposed to Freud. Pamela dreams of 
rape. She tries to escape by climbing 
a wall, not remembering until she falls 
and is quite stunned, her “shins” as 
well as her ankle broken, that there is 
a ladder near by which would have 
facilitated her flight. These actions are 
inconsistent and even reprehensible if 
we have our attention focused on her 
protestations, but they are quite un- 
derstandable on the part of a troubled 
young girl in love. And the reader—at 
any rate, the unconscious of the reader 
—has, I suspect, taken them in this 
fashion all along. 

The reader also perceives, even if 
Pamela herself does not, that it is not 
impossible that she may win her Mr. B. 
and so bring the story to a happy con- 
clusion. There is a great deal of what 
might be called ambiguity throughout 
the novel: a sense that things may mean 
—or also mean—the opposite of what 
they appear to and that, if only things 
were slightly different, they might be 
very different indeed. Pamela is not only, 
or primarily, the slightly ridiculous story 
of a too-proper young girl resisting the 
importunities of her master; it is the 
story of a young girl hoping that seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles can be over- . 
come so that, legitimately and perma- 
nently, she can win the man she loves. 
As early as page 29 of the ““Everyman’s 
Library”’ edition of the novel we are in- 
formed of the possibility that Mr. B. 
may love Pamela. Mrs. Jervis, the 
“good”’ housekeeper, who in addition 
to being another mother surrogate acts 
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as a kind of chorus, extols her master. 
He “‘is a fine gentleman; he has a great 
deal of wit and sense, and is admired, 
as I know, by half a dozen ladies, who 
would think themselves happy in his 
addresses. He has a noble estate.’ “And 
yet,”’ she continues (the “And yet” of 
course sums up a good deal of what 
modern readers find objectionable), “I 
believe he loves you, though his servant, 
better than all the ladies in the land; 
he has tried to overcome it, because you 
are so much his inferior; and it is my 
opinion he finds he can’t; and that vexes 
his proud heart.’”’ Mrs. Jewkes, the 
“bad”? housekeeper, describes the am- 
biguity of Pamela’s position rather more 
crisply. To the heroine’s complaint that 
she is “‘a most miserable creature” she 
replies: ‘““Mighty miserable indeed, to 
be well beloved by one of the finest 
gentlemen in England!” 

Once we understand Pamela’s situa- 
tion, her actions no longer seem cal- 
culating or ridiculous. I stress the word 
“actions”; I would not deny that she 
puts it on pretty thick in her protesta- 
tions. But I suspect that if Pamela had 
the benefit of psychoanalysis (and this 
is fun to imagine), while her analyst 
‘ would tell her to stuff many of her 
pretty speeches and would set her 
straight on what she really felt about 
a number of matters, he could not but 
approve the basic course she followed. 
She could not have acted more unerring- 
ly to serve her wants if she had known 
consciously what they were. The reality 
situation, too, fully justified her be- 
havior, on the basis of both moral and 
class considerations. However primitive, 
Pamela’s morality (“It’s wrong unless 
you’re married’’) is not so different from 
that of our own age as we might like to 
suppose. Today, too, marriage sancti- 


fies, and extra-marital affairs are usually 
attended by guilt. To learn this we need 
only the evidence of literature; consider, 
for example, the instructive example 
of Anna Karenina or, to take a less 
clouded case, Miriam in Sons and Lovers. 
To be sure, there are exceptions. In 
casual affairs there is often no guilt, for 
moral considerations may be successfully 
side-stepped and the interests, integrity, 
and even nature of the partner disre- 
garded; even in such affairs, however, 
guilt may be present, as Aldous Huxley 
among others has made us see, in the 
form of an impersonal, all-encompassing 
disgust. Relationships between people 
closely matched in all respects—-includ- 
ing personal endowment, status, affec- 
tion, and emancipation from conven- 
tional morality—perhaps represent a 
more serious type of exception; in such 
affairs responsibility is mutual, and 
there is little basis for either party look- 
ing down upon or feeling sorry for the 
other. Obviously, the relationship be- 
tween Pamela and Mr. B. does not fit 
into this category; in view of her strict 
bringing-up and the very real impor- 
tance of class distinctions not only in 
eighteenth-century England generally 
but in her eyes and Mr. B.’s specifically, 
it was necessary to legitimatize the re- 
lationship if it was not to take the form 
of a casual and relatively brief sexual 
affair. It is beside the point that such 
an outcome would not have been as 
horrendous as it seemed to Richardson 
and to Pamela. What matters is that the 
reader, aware of the social situation and 
the love of these young people for each 
other, hopes that Pamela’s conditions 
can be met, that Mr. B. will not prove 
too unregenerate, and that all the ob- 
stacles to a happy and permanent con- 
summation of their relationship can be 
overcome. The pleasure the novel affords 
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comes from seeing this brought about. 

It can give this pleasure even to 
readers “vexed’’ by the moral coating 
which Richardson thought was the 
adornment of his book. That coating 
is so obtrusive that one can understand 
why critics have focused their attention 
upon it. In so doing, however, they have 
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neglected the story which gives Pamela 
its vitality and its appeal. And is it not 
a tendency of modern criticism in its 
hair-splitting preoccupation with moral 
issues and values to slight the purely 
narrative and structural factors which 
account for the pleasure of reading and 
,deserve our chief attention? 


A Criticism of General Semantics 


P. P, HALLIE! 


Sixce problems of language and mean- 
ing are now attracting more attention 
than ever, certain books have come into 
prominence as texts designed to awaken 
students to the vital problems involved 
in using language. Perhaps the most in- 
fluential of these is S. I. Hayakawa’s 
Language in Thought and Action (New 
York, 1949). This book replaced his 
earlier book, Language in Action. Before 
the war and during its early years Stuart 
Chase’s The Tyranny of Words (New 
York, 1938) was very popular both in the 
universities and elsewhere. There have 
been other books (see the selected bibli- 
ography in Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action), but these two, and 
especially Hayakawa’s, have been by far 
the most influential. Hayakawa’s book 
is now being used as a textbook in fresh- 
man English in many _ universities 
throughout America and in other parts of 
the world. For its readableness, its power 
of stimulating thought and correcting im- 
pulsive usage of language, it is perhaps 
unequaled by any recent book on the 
subject of semantics. 

Both of these books were stimulated 
and, to a great extent, guided by the 
doctrines of Alfred Korzybski, author of 

! Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Science and Sanity (Lancaster, Pa., 
1933), a ponderous and frequently in- 
comprehensible volume subtitled An Jn- 
troduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics. With this volume, 
and by means of other writings and lec- 
tures, Korzybski founded the school now 
known as “general semantics.’”’ He gath- 
ered around him certain brilliant, articu- 
late young men like Hayakawa, Wendell 
Johnson, Irving J. Lee, and Stuart 
Chase. These men wrote energetic books 
promulgating Korzybski’s doctrines, 
though frequently they were influenced 
by other philosophers. Hayakawa’s book 
is the most popular of these and, in many 
ways, the one most representative of 
Korzybski’s basic doctrines of language. 

The world’s leading philosophers, 
though much concerned with problems 
of language, have, for the most part, ig- 
nored Korzybski and his school. Max 
Black wrote an article called “Korzyb- 
ski’s General Semantics,” which is now 
to be found in his book Language and 
Philosophy (Ithaca, N.Y., 1949). But 
aside from this rather technical study, it 
seems that philosophers have not taken 
general semantics seriously. A doctrine 
that is now so influential must no longer 
be ignored. 
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In what follows here I shall try to 
point out, using some of the findings of 
modern logical analysis, fundamental 
weaknesses evident in Hayakawa’s and 
Chase’s books and those adumbrated by 
Korzybski in Science and Sanity. We can- 
not hope for a complete critique here, 
however; general semantics is still a de- 
veloping school of thought. Moreover, 
its doctrines are far too complex to ad- 
mit of definitive evaluation in this iimit- 
ed space. But we can consider certain 
weaknesses that appear to be funda- 
mental and leave it to future students to 
find others. 

We shall see that these weaknesses fre- 
quently take the form of half-truths— 
statements which would appear to be 
true to the casual reader, but which, 
when looked into more carefully, are 
found to be true only in part. If the read- 
er thinks that the telling of half-truths is 
not a serious offense, he is reminded of 
the half-truths uttered by the serpent in 
the Garden of Eden when he assured 
Eve that she and Adam would not die 
that day if they ate the apple. 

These weaknesses revolve around the 
apparent incapacity of the general se- 
manticists to take into account what we 
shall call “logical terms,” words like 
“or,” “and,” “not,” “if... then,” “all,” 
and “some.”’ In what follows we shall see 
how this lacuna turns many of their doc- 
trines into half-truths, vitiates many of 
their arguments, and serves to mislead 
students of language. With these criti- 
cisms in mind, perhaps the casual reader 
might get the best of both worlds: that 
of general semantics and that of the 
more abstract philosophers. 


I 


A fundamental distinction in general 
semantics is that between the “exten- 


sional” and the “intensional.” The ‘‘ex- 
tensional world” is what a word points to, 
what is discoverable by sense perception 
or experimental procedures; the exten- 
sional world “...is that which words 
stand for” (Hayakawa, p. 58). It is the 
publicly observable world of horses, stop 
watches, and Mr. Screwtape’s red busses. 
The “intensional” world, on the other 
hand, is not “pointed to” by words but is 
“inside one’s head,”’ does not involve em- 
pirical verification, according to the gen- 
eral semanticists. This intensional world 
consists of emotions aroused by words, 
the words themselves as heard and seen, 
and thoughts, which Hayakawa de- 
scribes as being each “a verbalization of 
a cerebral itch.” 

Hayakawa also holds that when cer- 
tain uttered sentences have extensional 
meanings, disputes about them may be 
ended swiftly and agreement may be 
swiftly reached. For instance, if there is a 
dispute about the speed of a race horse, 
that speed may be decided on with a 
good stop watch. On the other hand, 
Hayakawa maintains, there are disputes 
that do not involve such references as the 
above, do not involve, for instance, refer- 
ences to running horses and stop watches, 
etc. Such disputes usually go on indefi- 
nitely. Hayakawa writes “Such argu- 
ments can result only in irreconcilable 
conflicts” (p. 59). He here implies, by his 
omissions as well as by what he says, that 
words having no extensional meaning 
must only aggravate conflicts in which 
they enter (p. 60); and this is so because 
there is no external, observable thing like 
a horse or a stop watch that is not merely 
“in one’s head” like an emotion or a 
word, or a verbalized cerebral itch. 

Another popularizer of Korzybski’s 
doctrines, Stuart Chase, in his Tyranny 
of Words, speaks more generally than 
does Hayakawa. “Semantics,” he writes 
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“provides a method for reaching agree- 
ment”’ (p. 182); and ‘‘The goal of seman- 
tics might be stated as ‘Find the refer- 
ent?” (p. 9). [Find the extension.”’] 
Again he writes (p. 360), quoting Hogben 
with approval, “ “The promise of the se- 
mantic discipline lies in broadening the 
base of agreement .. .’”’ (p. 360). Chase 
proposes as the only base of agreement 
(outside of mathematics) the extensional 
world, the world of horses, stop watches, 
and red busses. 

In Korzybski’s doctrines we find the 
same insistence upon the fundamental 
distinction between the intensional and 
the extensional worlds, and the same in- 
sistence that, except for mathematics 
“. .. the extensional attitude is the only 
one which is in accordance with the sur- 
vival order and nervous structure, and 
that the intensional attitude is... 
therefore pathological. . . .”” When there 
is no object to point to, no mathematical 
equation to adduce and apply, we “argue 
endlessly without any possibility of 
agreement .. .” (p. 82). Korzybski goes 
so far as to say that if a sign which is not 
a mathematical sign does not stand for 
something in the world of horses and 
stop watches “... then it becomes not 
a symbol but a meaningless sign” (p. 78). 

Most of these remarks are not com- 
pletely untrue; frequently arguments be- 
come interminable because of certain 
different private emotions that some 
words arouse in the minds of the parties 
involved, or they become interminable 
because of certain verbal associations 
that neither party expresses fully. I have 
heard the question “Is he a real Jew?” 
discussed and argued about at length be- 
cause one party felt that a “real Jew’ 
was somebody who is miserly, ugly, and 
generally despicable, while the other felt 
that the phrase “real Jew” referred to 
being descended from a people who in- 


habited (and still inhabit) a certain area 
in the Near East. 

But the implication that there is no 
force for agreement in the intensional 
world (the world “‘inside our heads’), no 
procedures that can allow us to settle 
disputes without pointing to numbers or 
to such things as horses and red busses— 
this implication is false, and is likely to 
be accepted by both the beginning stu- 
dent and the teacher dealing in seman- 
tics for the first time. Many of my stu- 
dents, for example, have with some basis 
taken this implication to be a part of the 
doctrines of general semantics. One re- 
cently claimed that “Hayakawa says 
that if you can’t point to something like 
a tape measure to settle your argument 
then it’s all a matter of opinion, and any- 
body can be right.” On tests they often 
describe the intensional as “that which 
you can’t agree about.” 

To show that frequently intensional 
arguments can be settled without point- 
ing to things like individual objects in the 
external world, or without referring to 
numbers, let us look at a certain kind of 
argument called a “‘logical argument.” If 
someone were to say ‘All men are mortal, 
but you can find a particular man who is 
not mortal,” we could object: “But if all 
men are mortal then any man you find 
must be mortal. That’s what we mean by 
the word ‘all.’ The phrase ‘all men’ 
means ‘any particular man you can find,’ 
and if a// men are mortal, then any par- 
ticular man you can find is mortal.’”’ The 
man who made the first illogical state- 
ment would then either agree that he 
was wrong or say “Well, I mean that if 
not quite all men are mortal, then you 
might find one who is not.” And with 
this rather uninteresting but valid state- 
ment the second conversationalist would 
be forced to agree. Without referring to 
any particular object in the extensional 
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or external world, we can reach complete 
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agreement once we accept the common- 
sense meanings of such terms as “all,” 
“any one” and “if... then,” that is, if 
we are not using language jokingly. We do 
not have to look at any particular man in 
the extensional world to defend the as- 
sertion that, if all men are mortal, then 
any one particular man is mortal. Any- 
body who understands the English lan- 
guage knows the meaning of such terms 
as “all,” or can be swiftly taught to un- 
derstand their meanings. 

There is a force in human thinking, a 
force for reaching agreement, that the 
general semanticists ignore. It may be 
called “logical force.” The argument we 
have just been considering, the one about 
the mortality of men, has its “logical 
force” by virtue of the implicit agree- 
ment men have on the ways of using cer- 
tain terms: when we say the word “all” 
we mean “any particular one you may 
choose.” Thus when men who under- 
stand the language and are not joking 
say “all men are mortal” it is easy to 
convince them (or simply remind them) 
that therefore ‘any particular man is 
mortal.” The last quoted statement 
“follows” from the one quoted before be- 
cause each of us habitually associates 
such terms as “all” with such terms as 
“any,” and we thus tend to agree, and 
often feel forced to agree, about argu- 
ments that make the transition from 
“all” to “any,” without looking at any 
particular external objects. 


Il 


When Chase and Hayakawa talk 
about logic explicitly, they reveal how 
little they know or care about logic. It is 
a common doctrine of their school that 
“Logic is a set of rules governing con- 
sistency in the use of language. When we 
are being ‘logical’ our statements are con- 
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sistent .. .’’ with each other (cf. Haya- 
kawa, p. 240; Korzybski, p. 79). 

But consistency is the weakest (though 
not the least important) of logical rela- 
tions: it is not the logical relation par ex- 
cellence. It is only one among various. 
Another logical relation is implication, 
the relation expressed by the phrase “Jf 
its heart is beating then it is alive.”’ Two 
statements are consistent if the assertion 
of one does not turn out to be a flat de- 
nial of the other. Thus the statement “All 
horses have purple polka-dots” is con- 
sistent with “Tomorrow is Friday.” But 
though we say this is so, we are not say- 
ing very much about the relation be- 
tween these two statements. The other 
relation of logic here mentioned, implica- 
tion, does involve saying quite a bit about 
the relation of statements to each other. 
The statement X has the relation of im- 
plication to the statement Y if, and only 
if, when X is true Y has got to be true. 
The sentences about the polka-dots and 
Friday are merely consistent; two state- 
ments like “all men are mortal’ and 
“this man is mortal’ have the relation 
of implication, the first to the second, 
and this relation is expressed as follows: 
“Tf all men are mortal, ‘hen any one man 
must be mortal.” This relation, sum- 
marized by the connective words “‘if . . . 
then,” is a powerful one, pervades ordi- 
nary discourse in various forms, and is 
ignored by the general semanticists. It is 
their failure to see that the relation of im- 
plication is also (with the relation of con- 
sistency) a logical relation that helps 
make them ignore so completely the role 
of logical terms in discourse. That role 
should at least be mentioned in an im- 
portant connection to newcomers in the 
theory of meaning and at best should be 
emphasized and re-emphasized as a “‘base 
of agreement.’’ Chase approvingly quotes 
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semantic discipline lies in broadening the 
base of agreement’. . .”’ (Chase, op. cit., 
p. 360). But Chase, and the other general 
semanticists, have ignored a fundamen- 
tal basis for agreement: logical terms, es- 
pecially implicative terms, founded in 
turn upon the various language habits 
shared by all those who use reasonable 
discourse. 

Not only is the function of logical 
terms ignored by the semanticists we are 
considering; sometimes they attack logic 
as a whole, and their attacks reveal again 
how deficient their grasp of logic is. 
Chase gives an example of an absurdity 
that comes from “purely logical’ rea- 
soning : 

No cat has eight tails. 


Every cat has one more tail than no cat. 
Therefore every cat has nine tails. 


This is an example of a mistake in logic, 
and, when one attacks this mistake, one 
does so on the assumption that a basic 
agreement concerning the soundness of 
the argument is just a matter of course, 
that everyone suspects that the argu- 
ment is not legitimate somehow. The 
mistake made in this argument is that of 
equivocation—the employment of the 
same term in two quite different ways. 
The first occurrence of the words “no 
cat’’ has one meaning, and the second oc- 
currence is taken to have quite a differ- 
ent meaning. The first premise is trans- 
latable to “It is not so that there is any 
cat with eight tails,” a negative state- 
ment. In the second premise the wags ad- 
ducing this argument refuse to translate 
the statement as a negative one but take 
the phrase “‘no cat” as a kind of noun re- 
ferring to a strange entity, a “no-cat.” If 
they had insisted on this translation in 
the first premise, it would have been 
quite obvious that the premise ‘‘No-cat 
has eight tails” is absurd (there is no en- 
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tity called a “no-cat” that has eight 
tails). And therefore the conclusion does 
not follow, since a meaningful conclusion 
does not follow from an absurd premise. 

Whenever Chase (pp. 235-43) ad- 
duces examples of absurdity or fallibility 
in logical reasoning, we notice his flimsy 
grasp of logical principles and, even more, 
the importance of the unequivocal use of 
language. Such a use of language Aris- 
totle and the modern logicians illustrate 
in their logical canons. These canons help 
us to keep our linguistic habits pure, to 
avoid letting the same words slip from 
one meaning to another so as to mislead 
us. We learn from a study of these canons 
not to let terms that look or sound the 
same (“no cat” and “no-cat’’) mean dif- 
ferent things in the same argument (“‘it 
is not so that any cat...” and “no- 
cat’’). This lesson should be learned by 
every student of semantics, whereas it is 
ignored or at least minimized by the 
general semanticists. 


Ill 


Logical terms and the careful restric- 
tion of similar terms to similar meanings 
should be emphasized not only to keep 
logicians in business but because there is 
little thorough understanding of scienti- 
fic method without logic. Science is one 
of the most pervasive and formidable 
forces in modern life; but Hayakawa, 
partly because of his omitting to consider 
the force of logic, makes certain asser- 
tions about scientific method that are 
quite misleading. In his section called 
“The Scientific Attitude” (pp. 286-88) 
he asserts that when scientists have 
checked the map (the intensional world, 
of words, emotions, and thoughts) against 
the territory (the extensional world), and 
these do not tally, the scientists 
“.. cheerfully discard it (the map) and 
make still more hypotheses. . . .” 
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To a limited extent this is a true de- 
scription of scientific method. But it is 
misleading as a description of all scien- 
tific method. For example, say one were 
confronted with an apple released from a 
height of ten feet and the apple did not 
fall to the ground but floated. Would he 
then “cheerfully discard” the law of 
gravitation? Of course he would not. He 
would investigate the conditions of the 
situation, if he were scientifically in- 
clined, see whether the apple had not 
been filled with air or whether there was 
not something holding it up, etc. And 
why would he go through these opera- 
tions? Partly because of a great weight of 
direct experimental evidence on the side 
of the law of gravitation but also because 
that law is fundamental to the whole of 
mechanics, is related to other laws in 
such a way that to give if up would mean 
giving up many sound, well-founded, 
useful laws which bear deductive (inten- 
sional) relations to it. And in the light of 
this well-founded law (founded in part on 
its necessary relation to other laws of 
mechanics) we re-examine the facts, re- 
investigate the territory until it is seen 
to fit our law, or, in extreme cases, until 
we can revise the whole body of laws in 
some way. 

Thus a scientific hypothesis has at 
least two ways of being judged: on the 
basis of its consequences in terms of pre- 
diction or fact, in terms relating to the 
extensional world (this basis the general 
semanticists see well enough); but a hy- 
pothesis is verified also on the basis of its 
relation to other hypotheses mathemati- 
cally and logically related to it, hypothe- 
ses that must be considered as evidence 
for the one now being questioned. This 
latter dimension of scientific proof is 
minimized by Hayakawa when he points 
out, without explaining what he says, 
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that science is ‘‘the most systematically 
extensional of disciplines...” (p. 282). 

When Hayakawa and Chase make 
generalizations about science, they are 
just as misleading as when they make 
general statements about logic and in- 
tensional discourse. They lead the un- 
initiated student into believing that there 
is no important deductive structure in 
ordinary nonmathematical discourse as 
well as in scientific method. If you can- 
not, Chase says, “‘find the referent” of a 
word in ordinary discourse, you are likely 
to indulge in “loose and hazy”’ thinking, 
and there is no way of coming to agree- 
ment over it, no procedure for the settling 
of disputes or misunderstandings. 

That there is such a procedure with re- 
spect to words having no extensional 
“reference” in themselves may be dis- 
covered by the layman if he reads care- 
fully any good text on scientific method, 
like Cohen and Hagel’s Logic and Scien- 
tific Method, or a fine textbook, like 
Quine’s Methods of Logic. 

As Korzybski perhaps knew, though 
his popularizers failed to notice, ordinary 
language does not consist merely in labels 
of things, names of objects and of proc- 
esses in the external world. It is seriously 
misleading to say as Chase does: 
“.. pointing to the apple, touching it 
with the hand, seeing it with the eyes 
. .. Here is the base from which all our 
proud words arise—every last one of 
them—and to it they must constantly 
return and be refreshed. Failing this they 
wander into regions where there are no 
apples, no objects, no actions, [oh 
pathos!] and so they become symbols of 
airy chunks of nothing at all...” 
(p. 39). When a word (like ‘‘and’’) has no 
counterpart in the extensional world, no 
“territory,” it does not follow that it is a 
meaningless sign, a label for ‘‘airy chunks 
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of nothing at all.” It may be no Jabel at 
all, but a term that connects labels in 
reasonable or logical discourse. Because 
it does not directly apply to the exten- 
sional world, or external observations, it 
should not be taken as ‘‘meaningless,” or 
as referring to “airy chunks of nothing at 
all’; it should rather be taken for what it 
is: a means to and a part of the meaning- 
ful connection of labels one. with the 
other. That science and ordinary dis- 
course use this means is ignored by the 
general semanticists. 

Korzbyski, the founder of general se- 
mantics, was well acquainted with logic 
both ancient and modern, but he failed to 
point out the crucial role of logical terms 
in reasonable discourse (to connect la- 
bels), and this failure was inherited by 
such famous students as Hayakawa and 
Chase. 

IV 


The general semanticists claim to be 
giving a complete account of “the mech- 
anism of linguistic communication,” to 
use Hayakawa’s words (p. v). If they 
ignore such important vehicles of com- 
munication as logical terms, they are of- 
fering an incomplete analysis of that 
“mechanism”; like the serpent in the 
garden, they are whispering only half- 
truths into our ears while purporting to 
tell the whole truth. 

Moreover, the part of the truth they 
are ignoring is a vital part; it is the part 
that makes much of reasoning possible. 
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Logical terms help us to reach agreement 
without recourse to the extensional 
world (see above, Sec. III); they also 
help us to tie together our observations 
of that world into scientific laws and to 
see the deductive relationships between 
those laws (see above, Sec. I). Words like 
“all,” “some,” “and,” “if... then” are 
as crucial in scientific thinking and lan- 
guage as they are in ordinary discourse, 
and an understanding of the linguistic 
mechanism of both ordinary discourse 
and science requires an understanding of 
the laws that govern these logical terms. 

The general semanticists have helped 
us a great deal: they have pointed out the 
important distinction between words and 
the things or actions to which these words 
refer; they have frequently given us in- 
stances of the failure to make this vital 
distinction and of ensuing “un-sanity”’ 
and interminable disagreement. How- 
ever, the popularity of Hayakawa’s book 
makes it all the more important that the 
faults in the general semanticists’ theory 
of the mechanisms of communication be 
no longer ignored by teachers or students 
of language. When, for example, a stu- 
dent of their theory tells you that “if you 
can’t point to something like a tape to 
settle your argument, then it’s all a mat- 
ter of opinion, and anybody can be 
right,” it must be emphatically pointed 
out to him that there are bases for agree- 
ment other than external observations 
and that not the least of these is logic. 


The teacher’s purpose is (in kernel) 
To open doors on things eternal; 

It isn’t quite the same, you see, 

To make an hour eternity. 


CHAPEL Hitt, NortH CAROLINA 
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Thwarting the Ventriloquistic Freshman 


DOROTHY C. HOCKEY’ 


Crrranty the most discouraging 
freshman research paper to contemplate 
after weeks of preparation is the one 
made up largely of quotations. The stu- 
dent who submits the paper has not 
really used source materials; he has not 
really written a paper. He has merely 
«demonstrated diligent persistence in 
copying. Viewed from a distance, the 
paper looks like a piece of patterned 
verse. Viewed more closely, as the dis- 
heartened instructor realizes that it 


must be, it resembles nothing so much 
as a ventriloquist’s performance set 
down on paper. The student has made 


his sources his ventriloquist’s dummy. 
The ventriloquist himself gives us only 
the prompt lines, the framework of the 
performance; the dummy carries the 
burden of the show. Unfortunately the 
student, unlike the stage performer, 
does not write both parts; he writes 
only the prompt lines. The result we 
all know—those papers we keep putting 
on the bottom of the stack. If we should 
die before we finish this set of research 
themes, we shall at least have been 
spared that ordeal here below—a line 
of text, a paragraph of quoted material, 
and then the ceremonial footnote; anoth- 
er line of text, another long quoted pas- 
sage, ‘Jbid.’’ We can be certain of only 
two paragraphs from the student’s own 
hand—the introduction and the closing 
formula. 

Yet there is a way to thwart the ven- 
triloquist impulse in freshmen, and that 
is to see that no “part” is ever written 
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out for the dummy. Actually that part 
is too often written out long before the 
student writes his paper; it is laboriously 
and often diligently set down when the 
student takes his notes. Hence, the 
student who is very closely guided at 
this note-taking stage will not have the 
raw materials for this weak kind of per- 
formance in the paper itself. So directly 
traceable to the student’s notes are this 
and other weaknesses in handling source 
materials that one might say the paper 
can be no better than the notes it is 
based on. Producing better research 
notes, then, should be a serious concern 
of the freshman English instructor. 
Simply assigning for study the hand- 
book’s “Suggestions for Taking Notes” 
will accomplish little. Though Perrin, 
for example, says everything essential 
on the subject in Writer’s Guide, this 
material must be faught by the instruc- 
tor, for mastery of a technique—learn- 
ing to do something—has not necessarily 
occurred when one has merely learned 
the directions. If the instructor will 
really teach research note-taking, he 
will forestall not only the paper consist- 
ing largely of quotations but also the 
one made up of generalizations instead 
of specific information. 

Obviously, then, we do not simply 
have the notes handed in with the 
finished paper. Nor do we call for a 
disciplinary set of notes after the 
students have supposedly been collecting 
material for a few days. Producing good 
research notes involves much more, too, 
than a cursory glance over one set of 
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notes with an occasional indication of 
misspelling or faulty punctuation to 
prove that the instructor’s eye is every- 
where. On the contrary, three or even 
four sets of notes should be examined 
by the instructor and discussed with 
the class after the completion of each 
assignment. A set of notes need not be 
so large as to make the instructor’s task 
unbearable; it need be only large enough 
to indicate the student’s note-taking 
technique after he has received prelim- 
inary directions from his instructor. 

In these preliminary directions not 
much time is necessary to cover in- 


structions for recording such routine 


information as page reference and iden- 
tification of source by title (abbreviated) 
or author’s last name. More time, of 
course, is required to convey the im- 
portance and usefulness of the “‘label,”’ 
or “classified heading,” on each card— 
more, in fact, than should be given to 
the question in this preliminary discus- 
sion. Since adequate labeling is a skill 
in itself, developed through repeated 
practice and criticism, it probably should 
not be taught very intensively until the 
second or third day’s instructions on 
note-taking. Time is lost, not gained, 
by giving the student too many tech- 
niques to master at once. Depending 
upon the ability of the class, the in- 
structor may prefer to omit labeling 
entirely from the preliminary discussion, 
or he may make one or two pointed sug- 
gestions. Students may find it useful, 
for example, to assign two labels to each 
card—a general one and a specific one. 
The general label connects the piece 
of information cn the card with a larger 
class of information: “Social Life,” 


“Personal Relations,’ “Economic Stat- 
us,”’ and the like. The specific label de- 
scribes more closely the information re- 
corded on the card by the student: 
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“Summer Sports,’ ‘Royal Friends,” 
“Imprisoned for Debt.” There is some- 
thing to be gained, too, by reassuring 
students at this point that their first at- 
tempts at labeling will probably be 
rather long. If the student has these 
suggestions to go on—and the assurance 
that we will return to the question later 
—he has enough. 

The information on the card is, after 
all, of first importance; hence, establish- 
ing good methods of recording this in- 
formation should come first. Unless the 
instructor likes to gather in lost souls 
and regenerate them, he will in class be 
as specific as possible in his suggestions, 
he will clarify his reasons for his direc- 
tions, and he will often be painfully 
obvious. The first direction to the stu- 
dent appears to be painfully self-evident: 
He must be told—urged—always to re- 
member what he is looking for. He is 
taking notes on a particular subject, 
not on a particular book. If his topic is 
“Stockmar at Victoria’s Court,” he 
should read with that subject always 
in his mind. Though the instructor may 
begrudge the time spent on explaining 
the wisdom behind his directions, par- 
ticularly such manifest ones as this, by 
so doing he will enlist a healthy attitude 
toward the whole research procedure at 
the outset. Instead of appearing simply 
academic or artificial to the student, 
the procedure becomes useful, sensible, 
and practicable when good reason is 
shown for each direction. What happens, 
for example, then, when one loses sight 
of his subject as he takes notes? First, 
of course, there is loss of time. More 
vital, though, is the loss of concentra- 
tion and, as a result, loss of ideas—that 
is, the loss of those ideas which come to 
us only through close thinking on a 
particular subject. Details are constantly 
fitting together in our minds by their 
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similarity or contrast or by cause and 
effect. We hamper this process when we 
stray too far afield, and we deny our- 
selves the peculiar pleasure of arriving 
at new conclusions for ourselves. One 
means of assuring this necessary con- 
centration is to read with one’s topic 
always in mind. The result will not be 
barrenness, as students sometimes fear; 
on the contrary, this concentration 
makes the reader more alert to inter- 
relationships. Reading with “Stockmar 
at Victoria’s Court” in mind, the stu- 
dent will soon realize that some specific 
illustrations of the young queen’s self- 
assertiveness in the early days of her 
marriage will strengthen his case for 
Stockmar’s influence on this queen and 
her court. The student is more likely, 
not less, to see that an incident in one 
life could affect another life. More ma- 
terial, then, not less, will result through 
concentration on his topic. 

The second direction to the student 
cannot be emphasized too strongly or 
discussed too fully, for it deals with the 
heart of the student’s problem in re- 
search note-taking. Every bit of in- 
genuity possessed by the instructor, 
bulwarked by full class discussion, 
should be employed to convince the 
students that they are looking for in- 
formation, not for quotations. They are 
searching for the evidence on which to 
base conclusions, not for ready-made 
conclusions. For example, an incident 
illustrating Stockmar’s part in Albert’s 
education is of more value to the re- 
searcher than a generalization on Stock- 
mar’s position made by Edith Sitwell. 
Every vital detail of the incident should 
be recorded much as one makes a tele- 
phone memorandum of an engagement, 
not as one records the words of a popular 
song he intends to memorize. Details 
of time, place, and activity are accurate- 
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ly noted, the “who,’’ “what,’’ “where,”’ 
and “how much” of every detail re- 
corded carefully. Names of persons and 
places are spelled out correctly. A little 
discussion of the comparative convinc- 
ingness of the bald generalization, 
“We had the best time last night,” and 
the generalization plus specific details 
of last night’s activities should help to 
show students the power of specific in- 
formation. The English instructor’s in- 
sistence on specific detail will become, 
instead of just another peculiarity of 
the breed, a common-sense principle— 
the demand to be “shown.”’ The student 
who does not collect the evidence for 
“showing”’ when he is taking his notes 
cannot draw it out of a hat when he 
writes his paper. The instructor who 
takes infinite pains on this question will 
avoid such relatively useless notes as 
these: 

p. 30 The Duchess supervised Victoria’s 
life. 
p. 26 The Duchess loved her daughter. 


p. 10 The Duchess developed a strength of 
character when she was young.? 


These are but the “trappings and the 
suits” of notes; there is no useful, spe- 
cific information “within.” 

Really convincing a class of the im- 
portance and usefulness of specific in- 
formation makes for better notes and, 
of course, better papers. It does this, 
too: It provides a good background for 
a discussion of the logical next question 
—when to record quotations. On this 
point, as on many others in composition, 
a freshman class can arrive at sound 
principles for itself through guided dis- 
cussion. The tremendous advantage of 


2 The notes cited in this article are students’ notes 
on Edith Sitwell’s Victoria of England (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936). The students were 
working on a miniature research paper as a prelimi- 
nary to the long paper which would involve the use 
of many sources, primary and secondary. 
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this seemingly time-consuming method 
of covering a point as opposed to the 
purely “do-thus” method is that stu- 
dents, like everyone else, understand 
what they reason out for themselves and 
remember what they really understand. 
When students know what they are try- 
ing to put into practice, they are more 
likely to succeed. 

There is hardly need here to chart the 
devious course of a class as it arrives at 
the few basic principles necessary to 
guide the student tempted to copy in- 
stead of to discriminate. The first, an 
over-all principle, may be put some- 
thing like this: Take down an author’s 
own words only when there is good rea- 
son to do so. The instructor may “en- 
force” this rule by calling for a declara- 
tion of that reason either in writing on 
the first card notes or in class in defense 
of a recorded quotation. The valid rea- 
sons for recording actual words (and a 
class will arrive at these answers for 
itself through guided discussion) may 
be summed up in two words—accuracy 
and atmosphere. Without understand- 
ing, the first can be a lazy man’s ex- 
cuse for excessive quoting. But in a class 
which has thought through the question 
of quoting for accuracy with its own 
writing situation in mind, students are 
not so likely to fall back on it. Since 
the typical freshman research topic is 
neither controversial nor technical, it 
is not so necessary as students at first 
think to quote in order to be accurate. 
The question of quoting for accuracy 
when one is handling someone else’s 
opinion is best withheld from the dis- 
cussion until the whole question of opin- 
ion is dealt with. Very close to quoting 
for accuracy is the use of another’s 
words—and only a few words are in- 
volved here—because paraphrase would 
be artificial. Often no essential meaning 
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would be lost through paraphrase, but 
neither would anything be gained. The 
student who took the following note un- 
doubtedly quoted ‘welfare really at 
heart’”’ because paraphrase would have 
been artificial: 


p. 53 Stockmar given reference in Leopold’s 
letter to Victoria as having her “welfare really 
at heart,” being honest, faithful, etc. (Seemed 
obviously like Leopold’s tool.) 


The second valid reason for recording 
quotations in notes has been called 
“atmosphere”’—the atmosphere of an- 
other time and place or of a personality 
or the atmosphere created by an au- 
thor’s style. Quoting to preserve some 
of the flavor of Puritan New England 
or to reproduce something of Stockmar’s 
personality or to catch a little of the 
feeling of Edith Sitwell’s. book is the 
real reason behind most of the average 
student’s use of another’s exact words. 
When he quotes for atmosphere, he is 
as much interested in how a thing is said 
as he is in what is said. For practical 
purposes, a good rough guide for the 
student is implied in that distinction 
between style and information. The 
student who included the quotation in 
the following note was interested in 
the reflection of Stockmar’s personality 
in his manner of expression: 


p. 85 Stockman glad to be part of such a 
happy family as Leopold’s. Ref.: diary excerpt, 
“My master is the best of all husbands in all 
the five quarters of the globe; and his wife 
bears him an amount of love, the greatness of 
which can only be compared with the English 
national debt.” 


But this student needlessly quotes: 


p. 84 “at the request of the King of the 
Belgians, [Stockmar] had takea up his resi- 
dence in the little Queen’s household, in order 
to help her with his advice and long experi- 
ence—for was he not the King’s shadow, his 
other self?” 
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Here the student is really interested in 
the information about Stockmar, in 
the fact that he was summoned to Vic- 
toria’s court as an adviser. The student 
who copied out this last note and many 
others similar to it was writing out a 
part for the ventriloquist’s dummy; she 
was looking for quotations, not for in- 
formation. She was collecting material 
for a scrapbook or a commonplace book, 
not for a research paper. One more note 
from the same student may be cited to 
indicate a further evil inherent in this 
practice: 

p.87 “It was he who had advised the Prince 
to remain in England for the years that followed 
his wife’s death. It was owing to his advice that 
the Prince had, finally, decided to become the 
constitutional sovereign of Belgium. And, above 
all, it was owing to his unfailing tact, his diplo- 
matic gifts, the respect in which his honesty 
was held, and his long and careful labours, that 
the neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by 
the Great Powers.” ; 


Not only has the student failed to recog- 
nize that this passage is useful because 
of its information rather than its style 
but she has committed the more serious 
error of faulty quoting. In the original 
passage the first sentence contains an- 
other complete clause following the word 
“death’’; the student, through over- 
sight or inertia, omitted that entire 
clause. The same passage was treated 
by a more thoughtful student thus: 


p. 87. Was loyal, served “faithfully,” an 
excellent adviser to the Prince. Ref.: Leopold 
consulted Stockmar in every big decision of his 
life. Stockmar advised Leopold to remain in 
England after wife’s death, smoothed over 
difficulties with Greece, urged Leopold to 
accept crown of Belgium, and through “diplo- 
matic gifts,” hard work, etc., neutrality of 
Belgium guaranteed by Great Powers. 


The ventriloquist, then, spends more 
time to get less material and frequently 
falls into the serious error of omission. 
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A situation much more difficult for 
students to handle (though they seldom 
realize it) has been purposely withheld 
from discussion until this time—the 
honest, proper, and economical way of 
recording someone else’s opinion. First, 
of course, students have to know an 
opinion when they see one. After that 
come the problems of recording and 
evaluating. Students may be helped to 
distinguish between fact and opinion 
by a simple working definition of opin- 
ion. The student may assume that a 
generalization or observation about a 
person, a place, an event, or a period 
constitutes opinion and, as such, belongs 
to the person who formed that judg- 
ment. Behind each statement of opin- 
ion lies, in varying degrees, the author’s 
own researeh and knowledge. Analysis 
of such a simple example as—with apol- 
ogies to Johnsonians—‘‘The eighteenth 
century was essentially an irreligious 
age”’ will reveal that no one in the class 
could legitimately make that statement 
on his own—nor the reverse, for that 
matter. It is an opinion based on some- 
one else’s research and knowledge. If the 
student wishes to make use of the opin- 
ion, he has to know how to record it. 
Students are very likely to feel that all 
opinions should be quoted in full, in 
some instances a lengthy business. It 
must be acknowledged that in rephrasing 
an opinion there is some likelihood of 
misrepresentation which could be avoid- 
ed by quoting. But it is also true that 
a few key words in a statement usually 
carry the real intent of the author. In 
our sample statement of opinion only 
one word is unalterable—the key word 
“‘rreligious.”’ In recording this statement 
of opinion, then, the student must quote 
only that word. He is, of course, quoting 
for accuracy. In the following passage it 
was actually necessary for the student 
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to quote only two words—“foresight”’ 
and “prudence”: 

p. 85 “It was at about this time that the 
foresight, the prudence, which were in after 
life to make young Doctor Stockmar so valu- 
able an adviser, were shown.” 


Quoting the key words in a statement 
of opinion and abbreviating the rest 
will keep unduly long quotations out 
of the notes and, hence, out of the fin- 
ished paper. It also will keep the stu- 
dent’s mind as well as his pencil trained 
on his material. 

More difficult and more important 
than the manner of recording opinions 
is the technique of evaluating them. 
Even the student most willing to judge 
his instructor is sometimes reluctant to 
weigh sources. Helping students to 
clarify their own unconscious attitude 
of submissiveness before printed au- 
thority is a necessary part of note-taking 
instructions if it has not been done ear- 
lier. The first question to be clarified 
with the class is basic: Why should we 
be interested in another’s opinion? Class- 
es are clear on this point: Supposedly 
a professional writer in our field of in- 
vestigation had more information at 
his disposal than we have and, hence, 
is in a better position to judge. Yet we 
have all seen “the experts” disagree. 
Evaluating the standing of a specialist 
may, of course, be attempted, but in- 
structions for the procedure are too in- 
volved to be included in this preliminary 
discussion of note-taking. A partial solu- 
tion to the problem, more meaningful 
to the student and more simple as a 
technique, is possible. Students should 
test opinions by the evidence offered 
for them. Just as the student’s own con- 
clusions will be judged largely by the 
evidence offered for them, he will weigh 
the opinions in his sources. For example, 
were “prudence” and “foresight’’ dis- 
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played by Stockmar when Edith Sitwell 
applied those terms to him? Was spe- 
cific evidence present? 

With these preliminary directions on 
research note-taking, the instructor’s 
work is not finished. No matter how 
specifically the principles and suggestions 
have been put to the students, many 
poor card notes will be turned in. The 
follow-up at the next class meeting is 
as important as the preliminary dis- 
cussion, for here the students have an 
opportunity to criticize notes selected 
by the instructor to illustrate particular 
weaknesses. In general, these first weak- 
nesses will be overquoting and a tend- 
ency to generalize, though classes are 
infinitely ingenious at ferreting out new 
ways of falling into error. A student’s 
criticism of a classmate’s notes should 
always include the student’s reason for 
his objections. This constant association 
of the theory with the practice will pro- 
duce a better second set of notes—and an 
even better third set, provided that the 
instructor goes over the second set care- 
fully and that the class again criticizes. 
Sometimes as many as four sets of notes 
need careful marking by the instructor 
and criticism by the class. But the resuit 
in the finished paper repays both stu- 
dents and instructor, for the paper can 
rarely be better than the notes from 
which it was written. The student faced 
with quotation after quotation in his 
notes is altogether likely to pass on to 
his reader the problem of assimilating 
his materials. The student whose notes 
contain little more than generalizations 
can hardly be expected to develop the 
points on his paper convincingly. The 
weaknesses in the paper are often the 
weaknesses of the card notes. Even as 
Barrie’s plays are not just “forty-two by 
thirty-six,” so are research notes not 
just “three by five.”’ 
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RECOGNITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Many colleges recognize that skill in 
reading is not and cannot be perfected in 
the secondary school and, further, that it 
is the obligation of the college to take 
students at the level of skill and maturity 
they possess at the time of their admis- 
sion and begin the program of education 
at that level. Once the college admits a 
student, it assumes a moral and educa- 
tional obligation to do all that it can to 
provide for his development. And as the 
college increasingly becomes the college 
of all the people, as has the secondary 
school, the need to diagnose difficulties in 
reading and to offer a constructive pro- 
gram to deal with them seems to be in- 
escapable. 

The diagnosis of reading difficulties re- 
quires two correlative actions by the col- 
lege: (1) determination of the health and 
efficiency of students’ eyes and (2) test- 
ing of students’ reading skills. Certainly, 
the department of English cannot be ex- 
pected to determine the health and effi- 
ciency of students’ eyes; that is a job for 
the guidance center. But those in charge 
of guidance should see that the health 
examination before admission to college 
includes an examination of the eyes and a 
test on an Ortho-Rater for visual acuity, 
color blindness, depth of vision, and 
phorias, and refer those who need help to 
specialists. 


! Newark College of Engineering, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Freshman Reading Problem 
A Proposed Attack 


FRANK M. DURKEE! 


Diagnosis of reading skill should in- 
clude the use of a standardized test and 
the evaluation of reading skill from class- 
room performance. Probably the stand- 
ardized test should be administered by 
those in charge of admission and guid- 
ance before the student begins college 
work, so that the program to deal with 
difficulties in reading may be predicated 
upon test results. But if this procedure is 
not or cannot be instituted, then the de- 
partment of English should administer 
the standardized test in reading. Regard- 
less of who administers the reading test, 
its results should be given to each stu- 
dent, the guidance center, and the de- 
partment of English, and all the instruc- 
tors of each student should utilize them: 

Rather typical of the results from a 
standardized reading test administered 
to entering freshman are those obtained 
on the Cooperative Reading Test at 
Newark College of Engineering in 1948 
and 1949. (Norms for this test had been 


established by administration of the test 


to 50,000 students in 90 colleges.) The 
Testing and Guidance Center of the col- 
lege administered the test to 338 fresh- 
men in 1948 and 268 freshmen in 1949, 
and from it determined the percentile 
rank of each student in vocabulary, 
speed, and level of comprehension in 
reading. 

Of the 1948 freshmen, in percentiles 
5-39 there were 37.2 per cent in vocabu- 
lary, 33.7 per cent in speed_of reading, 
and 32.8 per cent in level of comprehen- 
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sion. Even on this basis of national norms 
of reading skill, rather than actual read- 
ing skill, what chance do such students, 
with skill in reading on the eleventh- 
grade level and lower, have to do satis- 
factory college work? Quite aside from 
the training in reading that all college 
students need, surely such students, 
ranking in the lower third of the distribu- 
tion of test scores, have little or no prob- 
ability of success in college without 
training in remedial reading. 

Results from the test of the 1949 fresh- 
men confirmed those of the previous year 
and pointed to an increasingly acute 
problem in reading, for in percentiles 5— 
39 there now appeared 60.4 per cent in 
speed of reading, a decline over the pre- 
vious year of 27 per cent. 

Test results, however, including the 
examination of the eyes, do not consti- 
tute adequate diagnosis for a construc- 
tive program of improvement in reading. 
Behind the unsatisfactory reading must 
be discerned the specific physical, educa- 
tional, and emotional causes. The depart- 
ment of English, the guidance center, and 
the clinic comprise the best team to diag- 
nose the causes of reading difficulties. 
The English instructor may discern the 
lip reading, eye retrogression, narrow 
eye span, or other habits that interfere 
with speed in reading, but he can hardly 
be expected to offer the student the eye 
training he needs, for such training re- 
quires individual training, not group 
training. The most that he should do 
with those suspected of having bad eye 
habits is to refer them to a clinic, where 
such tools as the ophthalmograph, the 
flashmeter, the metronoscope, the met- 
ronome, and others may be used. 

The English instructor can, however, 
do much to determine the causes of the 
low level of reading comprehension. He 
can find out whether the student has a 


proper sense of the structure of the sen- 
tence, the paragraph, and the composi- 
tion; whether he knows enough English 
grammar and punctuation to compre- 
hend the thought from language; wheth- 
er he has the power to discern the 
author’s outline in his writing; whether 
he has any knowledge of how people 
think in writing; whether he has an ade- 
quate background of experience in read- 
ing; whether he is word-conscious and 
idea-conscious. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Many English instructors may an- 
swer, ‘These are not new ideas to us, 
and, furthermore, every college teacher is 
a teacher of reading; why pick on us?” 
True, but a program of action for read- 
ing improvement requires a concerted 
program of procedures and emphases. In 
many departments of English one in- 
structor emphasizes the study of struc- 
ture, another social ideas; one instructor 
teaches the outline and précis, another 
teaches literature for joyous impressions; 
one instructor requires students to read 
for speed and comprehension, another 
never checks speed and comprehension 
under controlled conditions; one in- 
structor is a vocabulary fanatic, another 
is unconcerned about it; one instructor 
teaches the essay to develop the exposi- 
tory sense and to provide a nutriment of 
ideas, another spends all his time on 
poetry. Such diversity of practice in the 
freshmen course in English precludes a 
departmental program for reading im- 
provement. 

Many steps may be taken by a depart- 
ment of English toward a program for 
improvement of reading, none essentially 
new, but all rarely combined into a pro- 
gram of action. 

First, recognizing the fact that many 
English instructors say, “I can’t teach 
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‘ remedial reading and I don’t want to spoil 
the study of literature by stopping to use 
techniques of reading,” the chairman of 
the department of English should insti- 
tute a program of preparation of instruc- 
tors to teach reading in all its aspects. At 
least one instructor should be asked to 
become a specialist in remedial reading, 
and all instructors of freshmen should 
engage in study to assist in remedial and 
developmental reading. During the first 
two years of this preparation for better 
teaching of reading, instructors of fresh- 
men should meet weekly to discuss ways 
and means derived from available studies 
and from their own experimentation. 
They should consider such studies as 
Remedial Techniques for Reading Difficul- 
ties by Gertrude Boy (Monograph No. 6, 
College of Education, University of Wy- 
oming [1949]); Clinical Studies in Read- 
ing (“Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs,” No. 68 [University of Chicago 
Press, 1949]); and the works of Gray, 
Triggs, Persons, and others. 

Second, having explored the possibili- 
ties of a program for the improvement of 
skill in reading, the staff of the depart- 
ment of English should determine the ob- 
jectives of the program it proposes to put 
into effect. These objectives should be 
real and pertinent to the education ob- 
jectives of the college, but, in general, 
they might include these: (1) to discover 
the level of reading skill of every student 
admitted to college, (2) to make every 
student aware of his reading status and 
stimulate him toward improvement, 
(3) to promote reading maturity for all 
freshmen, (4) to provide remedial in- 
struction for those who need it, (5) to 
provide clinical treatment for freshmen 
of extremely low reading skill, and (6) to 
promote reading instruction by all in- 
structors of freshmen in every subject 


area. 
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Third, the department of English, es- 
pecially the instructors of freshmen, 
should develop core procedures to be 
used in the program for improvement of 
reading. Such core procedures should 
recognize the various aspects of the read- 
ing process: the remedial and the devel- 
opmental, the intensive and the exten- 
sive. They should make the student 
aware of his reading status, provide him 
with the reading experiences he needs, 
and keep him aware of his progress or 
lack of progress. They should provide the 
freshman with regular practice in reading 
for speed and comprehension. 

Fourth, the department of English 
should develop and adopt a body of ma- 
terials for promotion of improvement in 
the skill of reading in the freshman 
course. It should designate specific selec- 
tions from the freshman anthology and 
from magazines such as Harper’s, Atlan- 
tic, Coronet, and Scientific American for 
use in the reading-improvement pro- 
gram. It should prepare a relevant list of 
required reading for the different levels 
of instruction in reading and develop 
methods of stimulating students to read 
the books on the list. It should compile a 
body of logical principles that students 
need to apply to get the most from the 
printed page. 

Fifth, the department of English 
should work with the administration to 
group students for the kinds of instruc- 
tion in reading needed at the various 
levels of reading skill. Students who rank 
in percentiles 1-14 on a standardized 
reading test should be given training in 
reading in a clinic in which the instruc- 
tion can be completely individualized.If 
the college is not willing to provide such 
instruction itself, it should refer these 
students to a clinic and delay their ad- 
mission until they have built up the read- 
ing skills necessary to do college work. 
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Students who rank in percentiles 15-39 
should be given remedial training in 
reading by an instructor who has studied 
to become a specialist in the reading-im- 
provement program. Students who rank 
in percentile 40 and higher do not need 
the help of a reading clinic or a specialist 
in reading; their maturity in reading can 
be promoted by any instructor in Eng- 
lish who is willing to take the responsi- 
bility. 

In conclusion, with the diversity of 
reading skill existent in every entering 
freshman class, the college, especially the 
department of English, has a moral and 
educational obligation to develop a pro- 


gram to improve the reading skill of stu- 
dents, over and above its inherent re- 
sponsibility to promote the maturity in 
reading which every college graduate 
should exemplify. Recognizing that the 
freshman course in English can be the 
most important course in a student’s 
whole college experience and putting 
aside the multitude of rationalizations 
and the usual inertia that have long post- 
poned action on the problem of reading in 
many of our colleges, the department of 
English should act now to help conserve 
and develop the human resources in- 
trusted to the college by democratic 
society. 


Lines Written in Dejection in an English Office 


From shelf to shelf, up to a dizzy height, 

Volumes in cloth and paper call to—write! 

From place to place along the dusty brink 

The gilded lettering likewise urges—think! 

And here and there an author feels the need 

To bring the stumbling freshman up to read. 

Each Spring the office throngs with special pleaders 

For thinkers’ writers and for writers’ readers. 

To muse on thousands reading, thinking, writing, 

From gulf to border, coast to coast’s inviting; 

But when at dusk my weary mind is brought 

To read what readers write when they have thought, 

They’d be like Willie Yeats, could I but wish, 

Colder and deafer and dumber than a fish. 

Joun C. SHERWOOD 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
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THE CRITIC AS PROSECUTOR 


In the May issue of College English Pro- 
fessor Frederic I. Carpenter has charged 
that my recent article ““Hawthorne’s Hes- 
ter” exemplifies “three cardinal sins of 
criticism.” 

“The first sin. ..is to deny the possible 
truth of any ‘moral ideas’ other than his 
own.” My article does not express nor even 
hint at my own moral ideas, and it neither 
affirms nor denies the “possible truth” of 
any moral ideas whatsoever. It attempts 
merely to explicate the moral situation 
Hawthorne devised for Hester in The Scar- 
let Letter. 

“The second sin . . . ts to lump all his op- 
ponents together into one category of ‘romantic 
individualists.’’’ I nowhere attach the label 
“romantic individualists” to any critic or 
group of critics or to anyone but Haw- 
thorne’s character Hester. I never refer col- 
lectively to any of Hawthorne’s critics ex- 
cept in such merely pluralizing terms as 
“many modern critics” and “‘Hester’s apolo- 
gists.” Professor Carpenter further com- 
plains that I quote “the most extreme and 
doubtful statements of each [critic] and im- 
pute each [statement] to all.”’ I do quote the 
plainest statements of each critic; these ap- 
pear to me to be crucial and summarizing 
generalizations, but if they are “extreme and 
doubtful statements” the blame is not mine. 
Professor Carpenter offers only one instance 
of my imputing “‘each [statement] to all’’: 
‘He [Abel] imputes to me [Carpenter] the 
opinion of John Erskine that Dimmesdale 
considered his love for Hester ‘sacred.’ ”’ In 
fact, I attributed neither the opinion nor the 
expressions quoted to anybody but Er- 
skine, to whom it is assigned in a footnote. 
And nowhere does my article impute any 
common opinion or attitude to the several 
critics incidentally mentioned, except their 
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common wish to rationalize and justify 
Hester. 

I strongly agree with Professor Carpen- 
ter that a critic’s “distinctions and qualifi- 
cations’’ contain the substance and strength 
of his criticism. I regret that limitations of 
space prevented detailed comparison and 
contrast of various considerations of Hes- 
ter’s role in The Scarlet Letter, but my article 
aimed to set forth one interpretation, not to 
controvert others point by point; and my 
quotations and citations should facilitate 
necessary comparisons of views. 

“The third sin . . . is to attack and ridicule 
one criticism of Hawthorne without answering 
it.”’ I apologize for whatever looks like ridi- 
cule in my article. Professor Carpenter is 
mistaken, however, in his supposition that I 
failed to “answer” his criticism because I 
missed its crucial argument: that “Haw- 
thorne the daemonic creator and Haw- 
thorne the conscious moralist were not ex- 
actly the same ‘person.’ ”’ Of course uncon- 
scious elements do enter into the composi- 
tion of any literary work, but Professor Car- 
penter’s hypothesis of a daemonism opposed 
to and prevailing over Hawthorne’s con- 
scious “‘moralism” can be neither proved 
nor disproved. Professor Carpenter’s argu- 
ment is more rhetorical than evidential, and 
since the only possible answer must likewise 
be rhetorical, I decline the attempt. I simply 
disagree with Professor Carpenter about 
this. I think Hester’s sympathetic and ad- 
mirable qualities were fully appreciated and 
consciously designed by her author, who 
wanted her to be as charming as Professor 
Carpenter’s partisanship shows that she is. 

t Professor Carpenter has, in fact, hypothe- 
sized a daemon to objectify his own liking for 
Hester and his own appreciation of her 
views. 

DARREL ABEL 
PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 
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THE RESEARCH PAPER 
A VITAL SUBJECT 


The “Symposium on Teaching the Re- 
search Paper’’ in the January, 1952, issue of 
College English provides me with several in- 
teresting suggestions that I am anxious to 
apply to my own teaching of the research 
paper; and it also prompts me to share a 
subject for the research paper that has 
proved to be highly successful because it has 
a wide appeal among students and because 
it produces papers of real practical value to 
them. 

Early in the term I announce that to- 
ward the end of the term a research paper 
will be written on the general subject “An 
Occupation That Interests Me.” I‘use the 
word “‘occupation”’ as the general term to 
cover all activities to which people devote 
themselves in order to earn a living; and I 
use the phrase “that interests me” to in- 
clude those students who have not decided 
upon a career for themselves as well as those 
who, for one reason or another, may feel 
that they will never have to depend upon 
themselves for their livelihood. I make it 
clear that the occupation chosen as the sub- 
ject of the paper is to be treated from the 
point of view of the college student who is 
interested in learning all he can about it so 
that he may be able intelligently to consider 
it for his life’s work when he leaves college. 
This, of course, is the current point of view 
of practically every member of the class. To 
get the students started collecting material 
as early as possible, I offer a list of guiding 
questions that can be related to any occupa- 
tion and that each student is to take into 
consideration in reference to the occupation 
of his choice, even if some questions result 
in negative answers and even if specific an- 
swers to all are not finally incorporated into 
the finished paper. 

The questions suggested include these: 


1. What educational requirements should, or 
must, be met by the college graduate who 
wishes to enter the occupation? Be specific 
and consider particular degrees, courses, and 


subjects. 
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2. Are special physical attributes necessary? 
Are special physical skills or dexterities ad- 
vantageous? Are physical handicaps dis- 
qualifying? 

3. Are particular traits of personality de- 
sirable or required for success and happiness in 
the field? 

4. Does geography affect the occupation? 
Is the occupation centered in a particular part 
of the country or in urban areas? May the occu- 
pation be followed wherever people live? 

5. Is a state license or certificate required? 
What qualifications must be met to obtain a 
license or certificate? Are state examinations 
required? 

6. Do unions affect the occupation? Is the 
occupation dominated in any way by a pro- 
fessional organization that may act more or 
less as a union? 

7. Is the occupation likely to be affected by 
government intervention or control during 
times of war or emergency? Is it likely to be 
affected by the cessation of the disturbance in 
Korea? 

8. Does the work affect one’s home life 
disadvantageously? Does it involve unusually 
long or irregular hours, night work, travel, 
or absence from home? 

9. What disadvantages or unattractive 
features does the occupation involve? Note the 
kinds of people to whom these would be con- 
sidered disadvantageous or unattractive and 
the kinds to whom they would not. 

10. What nonmonetary advantages com- 
pensate for the disadvantages? 

11. Is there a current demand for workers? 
What are the prospects for the future? What 
opportunities exist in the field? 

12. What is the latest information available 
as to the salary a well-qualified graduate might 
expect to receive upon entering the field? 
What is the latest information as to salary 
scales? 

13. At what level may a college graduate 
expect to enter the field? Where might he ex- 
pect to find himself within ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years (of course, assuming that he is 


successful and advances at what may be con- 


sidered a normal rate)? 

14. Is there any evidence that discrimina- 
tion of any kind exists in the field? Discrimina- 
tion includes not only racial and religious but 
all kinds, such as discrimination against or 
favoritism toward men or women, outsiders or 
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native products, and graduates of one college 
or of another. 


With these questions as the basis for the 
research papers, the students are advised to 
learn all they can about their chosen occu- 
pations. They are urged not only to make 
fullyuse of the library and the guidance cen- 
ter pu also to interview and correspond 
with parents and friends, professors in spe- 
cial! fields, and business and professional 
people. 

More specific procedures in working out 
the research paper itself need not be dwelt 
upon here. It need only be added that when 
engaged upon this project the student, for 
once, finds himself wrapped up in a subject 
that is seriously interesting and important 
to him. The subject is generally so vital to 
each student that he has little or no inclina- 
tion to refer to those insidious ‘repositories 
of collegiate knowledge—the “fraternity 
files.”” Most important of all is the fact that 
this work gives the student information that 
may shape his entire life. If one student is 
undecided as to what he shall do with him- 
self when he leaves college and this work 
helps him to make up his mind, one may say 
that the entire project is worth while. I am 
even more gratified, however, by the occa- 
sional student who confides that he did not 
know before that the occupation involves all 
that it does; but, now that he does know, he 
is sure that that occupation is not for him. 


P. BURWELL ROGERS 


BucKNELL UNIVERSITY 


WRITING, NOT SPEECH, IS THE 
SOURCE OF USAGE 


The most amazing tenet in the linguistic 
science of today is that speech provides the 
only acceptable standard of usage. If one 
really knew what type of speech is meant, 
possibly there could be no objection to this 
generalization. But since speech exists on 
every level of human intelligence, in every 
social area, and in every possible mixture 
with foreign tongues, the generalization 
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needs very precise limitation. Speech is 
modified by the physiological conditions of 
the user and doubtless by the climatic con- 
ditions giving rise to ease or difficulty in 
sounding the vocal apparatus. Pronuncia- 
tion can never be uniform, and it is doubtful 
whether complete uniformity in syntax or in 
the meaning of most nonscientific terms can 
be attained throughout a language used 
daily by two hundred and fifty million 
people. The sheer difficulty of developing 
evidence with respect to spoken usage ought 
to arouse doubt about the validity of the 
generalization. 

Those who ask that spoken language be 
the only source of correctness usually limit 
themselves to research in parts of England 
and the United States. English is spoken as 
the major language in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and other parts 
of the world. Any attempt to set a standard 
of correctness must involve world use and 
not merely a provincial use. Unless one ac- 
cepts a principle of nihilism as the basis of 
linguistic science, one cannot take seriously 
for long a notion that every schismatic tend- 
ency in language is to be cherished—even 
locally—as the preferred mode of expression. 
Either the language must be viewed as 
world-wide or as parochial. A linguistician 
may take pleasure in examining parochial 
elements, but these usages must be exhibited 
against a world-wide norm, or the exhibition 
soon ceases to have any meaning or validity. 

Speech sounds are common to all the 
higher animals and possibly to some of the 
lower ones. Writing is a human invention. 
Writing is the cultural manifestation which 
distinguishes mankind from other animals. 
Through writing primarily man has devel- 
oped his reasoning powers, and the chief ad- 
vances in oral communication have come as 
a result of the application of written usages 
to oral situations. The new Rousseauism of 
the linguisticians may appeal to sentimen- 
tal, belated eighteenth-century romantics, 
but the doctrine of man’s superiority in a 
state of nature long ago was proved wrong. 
Thoreau took his books with him to Walden 
Pond, and the very bookishness of his report 
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provides one of its most attractive qualities. 
He never heard Greek or Latin spoken by a 
native user of those tongues, but he did not 
hesitate to take over words, images, and syn- 
tax of dead writers. From the woods, where 
he went to front the facts of life, Thoreau 
picked up no new language, no new usages, 
and no guidance in speech. Thoreau’s ex- 
periment at Walden was a complete failure 
in its linguistic implications, if he be judged 
by the tenets of current linguisticians. Lan- 
guage is not a matter of nature or one’s un- 
tutored speech but of mankind’s progress in 
writing. 

The history of the English language sup- 
plies proof at every turn of the superiority of 
the written form over the spoken. Professor 
C. C. Fries in American English Grammar 
says that ‘‘Vulgar English seems essentially 
poverty-stricken. It uses less of the re- 
sources of the language, and a few forms are 
used very frequently” (p. 288). The same 
statement can be made about the spoken 
language generally. One needs only to ex- 
amine the effect of the oral transmission of 
ballads, whose musical framework should 
have served to fix the pattern of words and 
syntax, to see the law of deterioration oper- 
ate in the area of spoken language. A second 
type of observation can be made with re- 
spect to linguistic inventiveness. The history 
of prose style shows a steady increase in 
novelty, while the history of spoken speech 
shows no equivalent series of advances. This 
is not to say that the progress in prose style 
was unrelated to similar or identical ad- 
vances in oral usage. But writing served to 
give permanency to experiments, whereas 
most innovations in speech that were not re- 
duced to writing disappeared into the air in 
which they were uttered. Cultivated speak- 
ers derive their best language effects—vo- 
cabulary, figures of speech, syntax, allu- 
sions, and rhetorical forms—from the writ- 
ten sources they imitate. 

Long before mass education and mass- 
communication methods gave rise to a sys- 
tem of norms in language, cultivated speak- 
ers (and writers) imitated written literary 
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works. Just as Chaucer supplied a model to 
later speakers and writers, so did Shake- 
speare and thousands of other authors. The 
paratactic and style of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle persist in spoken language today, 
but no linguistician apparently considers 
this style better than the more cultivated 
hy potactical style developed in writing. The 
introduction of foreign terms, picked up in 
reading and not from the lips of speakers, 
gave the. English language its amazingly 
large vocabulary. Accuracy in the use of 
these terms is determined not by careless 
oral expression but by appeal to written us- 
age (as recorded in dictionaries like OED). 
The standardizing of terminology by scien- 
tists follows a procedure as old as language 
itself. Even linguisticians insist on precise 
meanings for “‘phoneme” and other terms. 
Is it not strange that these precisionists 
should advocate a relativity in areas outside 
their field of specialization? The effort to 
break down the traditional method of 
standardization is contrary to the principles 
of science upon which man has progressed 
beyond the animal state. 

The scientific study of oral usage is a 
fascinating and worth-while activity. But 
that spoken language is the chief test of the 
art of language or the only proper standard 
of language to be taught is not demonstrable 
empirically. Indeed, the effort of some lin- 
guisticians to prescribe that writers utilize 
a particular form of spoken speech as a 
model is to ask that the linguistic perfection 
of Shakespeare be legislated out of existence. 
Although it may be proper to teach children 
the spoken language peculiar to their locali- 
ty, this tutelage should not be wholly at the 
expense of teaching the world-wide norms of 
the English language found (and universally 
understood) in writings. On no principles yet 
set forth can linguisticians claim superior 
merit for the spoken language over the writ- 
ten language as the only or even the chief 
source of the norms of current English 
usage. 

HARRY R. WARFEL 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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Forty-second Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
November 27-29, 1952 
CONVENTION THEME: GREAT TRADITIONS, WIDENING HORIZONS 


—celebrating the fifty-first year of our host, the New England Association of Teachers of 
English 

—welcoming The English Language Arts, comprehensive first volume from the NCTE Cur- 
riculum Commission, co-ordinating elementary school, high school, and college planning 

—appraising our work again, and informing ourselves, our fellow-teachers, our administra- 
tors, our communities 


* 


PROGRAM 


* 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


ContTInvuous EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 
REGISTRATION, 8:00 a.m.—10:00 


MEETING OF THE BoarD OF Directors, 9:30 A.m.-3:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 


ANNUAL Business MEETING, 3:15-4:15 P.M. 
(All members of the Council participate in this meeting) 


RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS, 4:45-5:30 P.M. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION, 
EXEcuTIvE ComMiTTEE, 5:00 P.M. 


GENERAL Session, 8:00-10:00 P.m. 


sig oem Helen K. Mackintosh, U.S. Office of Education; Second Vice-President of the 

Counci 

Invocation—The Reverend Herbert Gezork, Andover Newton Theological School, Newton, 
Massachusetts 

Welcome—D. Leo Daley, Assistant Superintendent in charge of Secondary Schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

President’s Address: “Perspectives in 1952’”—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

The English Language Arts: A Link between Yesterday and Tomorrow—Dora V. Smith, 
University of Minnesota; Director, Commission on the English Curriculum 

Education for Values—Harold C. Case, President, Boston University 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


BREAKFAST FOR OFFICERS OF AFFILIATE ASSOCIATIONS, 8:00 A.M. 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:15-11:00 a.m. 


Theme: MAKING OUR PURPOSES CLEAR 

Presiding, Sees Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; President of the Council 
Clear for Action—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
The Underprivileged in Language Arts—Arno Jewett, Specialist for Language Arts, U.S. 

Office of Education 
“Proposals for 1953”—Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College; First Vice-President of 

the Council 

LUNCHEON SeEssions, 12:00 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON AND BusINESS MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


(Hotel Bradford) 
Sponsored by the Conference on College Composition and Communication. Anyone inter- 
ested is invited to attend. Luncheon tickets should be purchased by 10 a.m. 
Presiding, Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota} Chairman, CCCC 
How Can We Best Teach and Test Critical Reading?—Discussion Program 
Moderator: Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University 
Panel Members: 
Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service (20 minute presentation) 
Newman B. Birk, Tufts College 
William C. Hummel, Kansas State College 
J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


Fri. FRIDAY AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 


P.M. 
Theme: GREAT TRADITIONS AND WIDENING HORIZONS 


LarGe-GrouP CONFERENCES, 2:15-3:30 
I. THE CHANGING CURRICULUM—TRADITIONS AND NEW DIRECTIONS 


Presiding, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Director, Commission on the English 
Curriculum 

Significant Developments in the Elementary School—Marian Zollinger, Portland, Oregon, 
Public Schools 

Meeting the Changing Needs of High School Students—Dorothy G. Potter, Bulkley High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Design for College English—Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington 

Recorder: Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University 

(Those attending this conference should attend Discussion Group 1, 2, 
or 3, where this topic will be pursued) | 


II. LANGUAGE ARTS PROBLEMS IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL— 
HAVE THEY CHANGED? ARE THEY CHANGING? 


Presiding: John F. Desmond, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts | 


bg — through the English Workshop—Dorothy E. Sonke, Grand Rapids Pub- 
c 
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Vitalizing English through Audio-visual Aids—Dorothy Dixon, Pasadena City College 
Dramatics for Every Student—Doris Marsolais Marshall, Helena, Montana, High School 
Recorder: Alice Grant, West Frankford, Illinois, High School 
(Those attending this conference should attend Discussion Group 4, 5, 6,. 
7, or 8, where this topic will be pursued) 


III. PROBLEMS OLD AND NEW—NEWER MEDIA, NEW 
APPROACHES, NEWER SOLUTIONS 


Presiding, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 


How Can We Make the Newer Resources Available?—Lou La Brant, New York Uni- 
versity 


(Those attending this conference should attend Discussion Group 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, or 16, where this topic will be pursued) 


Discussion Groups, 3:45-5:00 
A. Where Do We Stand on Curriculum: Discussions Growing Out of Conference I 


1. Elementary 
Discussion leader, Helen J. Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 


2. Secondary 
Discussion leader, Angela M. Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 


3. College 


Discussion leader, J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 


Resource People: 

Theodore Anderson, Yale University 

Terence L. Connolly, Boston College 

Mrs. Anna B. Hart, Brigham Young University 

Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 

John C. Hodges, University of Tennessee 

Clara A. Johnson, State College, Kearney, Nebraska 

Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 

Blanche Trezevant, Florida State University 

G. R. Waggoner, Indiana University 

William R. Wood, United States Office of Education 
Recorder: 

Ralph Allen, Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 


B. Looking at Present Problems: Discussions Growing Out of Conference II 
4. Large City High Schools: Are Their Problems Unique? 
Discussion leader, Rosemary M. Green, Philadelphia Public Schools 
5. Can They All Learn To Read with Understanding? 


Discussion leader, Helen J. Crossen, University of Cincinnati 
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6. How Can Pre-service and In-service Education of Teachers of English Be Improved? 


Discussion leader, Lisette J. McHarry, University of Illinois 
Resource People: 
Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University 
Marian Edman, Wayne University 
Dorothy Everett, Manchester, New Hampshire, High School 
Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 
Dorothy Smith Foster, Lincoln High School, Tacoma on 
Hoyt C. Franchere, Vanport College 
W. Leslie Garnett, Kent State University 
W. H. Hubert, Benedict College 
Tom D. Vogt, Yale University 


Recorder: Earl A. Moore, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
7. How Can We Use Literature To Interpret Life? 
Discussion leader, George W. Norvelle, New York State Department of Education 
8. How Can English Teachers Better Meet Student Needs for Communication? 
Discussion leader, M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 


C. How Far and How Fast Can We Go on New Developments? 
Discussions Growing Out of Conference III 4 = 


9. On “Growth and Development” as a Basis for Curriculum-making? 


Discussion leader, Thomas C. Pollock, Washington Square College, New York University 
Discussants: 


(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) _— 


Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Charles Roberts, University of Illinois 
Resource People: Virginia Biggy, Concord, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Mark Neville, Chicago Latin School for Boys 
Edwin Fulcomer, Montclair State Teachers College 


10. On “Humanities”? 


Discussion leader, Alfred L Grommon, Stanford University 


Discussants: 
(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 


June Ferebee, Bronxville, New York, Public Schools 
Mrs. Charlotte Whittaker Cummings, Evanston, Illinois, Township High School 
Francis Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin 
Louise Dudley, Stephens College 
Resource People: 
Dorothy Cooke, New York State Department of Education 
Eivion Owen, Department of Education, Quebec, Canada 
Wilmer K. Trauger, State Teachers College, Pottsdam, New York 
Recorder: Owen D. Harry, Rutgers University 
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) LaVerne Strong, Connecticut State Department of Education 
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11. On the “New Linguistics”? 


Discussion leader, Elliott Dobbie, Columbia University 
Discussants: 


(Five-minute talks to develop points of view) 
Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 
Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 
Resource People: 
Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools 
James A. Fitzgerald, Fordham University 
C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Recorder: Aileen Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia University 


12. On “Communication’’? 
Discussion leader, John Gerber, University of Iowa 
Discussants: 

(Five-minute talks to express points of view) 


Rhoda Watkins, McKinley High School, Washington, D.C. 
Harold B. Allen, University of Minnesota 
Resource People: 
I Elizabeth J. Drake, Binghampton, New York, Public Schools 
Louise Bennett, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 
Albert Marckwardt, University of Michigan 


13. On Audio-Visual Advances? 
Discussion leader, F. Devlin, Somerville, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


14. On Improving World Understanding through Communication? | 
(In co-operation with the National Council for the Social Studies) 


Discussion leader, Joseph Mersand, Long Island City High School, New York City 


15. On Co-operative Efforts of Speech and English Teachers? 
(In co-operation with the New England Speech Association) 

Discussion leader, Wilbert Pronovost, Boston University 

Discussants: 
Language Arts—Elementary Schools, Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Speech—Elementary Schools, Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, Arlington, Virginia, Public 

Schools 

English—Secondary Schools, Anna McWeeney, Nashua, New Hampshire, High Schoo] 
English—Colleges, Herbert Fowler, New Britain, Connecticut, State Teachers College 


16. On English and Journalism? 


(In co-operation with the National Association of Journalism Directors) 
Discussion leader, Walter Kirby, East Providence, Rhode Island, High School 
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Fri. ANNUAL DINNER, 7:00 P.M. 

P.M. (Ballroom) 

Toastmaster, Strang Lawson, Colgate University 

Invocation—The Very Reverend Monsignor Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts 

Greetings to the New England Association of Teachers of English on Entering Its Second 
Half-Century—Francis Keppel, Harvard University—Claude M. Fuess, Phillips Ando- 

ver Academy 

Response for the New England Association—Marion C. Sheridan, President: “Here We 
Are” 

Traditions and Horizons in the Teaching of Poetry—Archibald MacLeish, Boylston Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of English, Harvard University; author of Conquistador, The Fall of the 
Cily, America Was Promises 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 
(Bay State Room) 
SecTION MEETINGS, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 

1. College Section 

(Georgian Room) 
Presiding, James F. Fullington, Ohio State University; Chairman of College Section 
Symposium on Approaches to Literature—Chairman, Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan Univer- 

sity 


(The session will be devoted to the problem of the major emphases desirable in general 
literature courses for undergraduates. Three 20-minute papers will be 
followed by one hour of general discussion.) 
“King Charles’s Head”—Louise M. Rosenblatt, New York University 
“Not Poppy Nor Mandragora’”’—Albert L. Walker, Iowa State University 
‘Beyond the New Criticism”—Warren Taylor, Oberlin College 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 
(Ballroom) 
Presiding, Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University; President of the Council 
The Cumulative Effect of Fungicidal Treatment, or, The Public Printer Rides Again— 
John Thomas Gould, author of New England Town Meeting, Farmer Takes a Wife; editor, 
Lisbon Enterprise, Lisbon Falls, Maine 
Farm Boy to Author—Jesse Stuart, author of The Thread That Runs So True, The Man 


with a Bull-tongued Plow t 
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Important NCTE Notices 


Resotutioxs intended for consideration 
by the Annual Business Meeting of the 
Council should be submitted well in advance 
of the convention to some member of the 
Committee on Resolutions. It has become 
the custom to say that the Committee on 
Resolutions cannot consider or recommend 
any resolution that is not in its hands before 
noon on Thanksgiving Day, and any resolu- 
tion presented at the Annual Business Meet- 
ing without committee recommendation is 
not likely to be adopted. Any matter at all 
controversial should be presented for pre- 
convention study by the committee. Last 
year one such matter which was put before 
the committee on Thanksgiving was passed 
over by it on the ground that it would need 
more time for deliberation. When the pro- 
poser himself offered the resolution at the 
Annual! Business Meeting, it was merely re- 
ferred to another committee, because most 
of the members were not sufficiently in- 
formed to vote on it. The Annual Business 
Meeting this year will consider a recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee that 
hereafter all resolutions must be submitted 
before November 15. 

The members of this year’s Committee on 
Resolutions are: Helene W. Hartley, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
chairman; Walter Brownsword, Central 
Senior High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island; Anna L. Campbell, Prairie View 
College, Prairie View, Texas; Karl Dykema, 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; La Verne Strong, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Mildred Grimes, Dana Hall 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Helen 
Hanlon, Language Education Dpeartment, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan; 


Fannie J. Ragland, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Executive Committee has also rec- 
ommended that the Annual Business Meet- 
ing adopt the Sturgis Standard Code of Par- 
liamentary Procedure (McGraw-Hill) for use 
in all Council meetings and committees. 

The Executive Committee of the Council 
has approved the submission of the following 
amendment to the constitution and two 
amendments to the by-laws for considera- 
tion by the members of the Council at the 
Annual Business Meeting on Thanksgiving 
afternoon: 


Insert before the last sentence of para- 
graph one of Article IV of the Constitution this 
sentence: “Teachers retiring from service on 
or after their sixty-fifth birthday who have 
been Council members continuously through the 
preceding ten years may become emeritus 
members. 

Insert in the second sentence of paragraph 


one of By-law I after the words “student mem- 
bers” these words: “and for emeritus members.” 


These amendments would give legal warrant 
for these memberships and fix the dues at 
$1.75. A few have been issued on the fiat of 
the Executive Committee at the impossibly 
low rate of $1.50, which cannot be con- 
tinued. 

Add a fourth By-law: These By-laws may 
be amended by majority vote of the members 
attending any Annual Business Meeting, pro- 
vided notice of the proposed change has been 
given to all members at least thirty days before 
the meeting; or by three-quarters vote of mem- 
bers attending the Annual Business Meeting. 


There is at present no provision for amend- 
ment of the by-laws, but it would always 
seem possible to add a by-law. This will pro- 
vide the machinery for any needed future 
amendments. 
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Report and Summary 


THE ELECTION OF THE COLLEGE 
Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English was conducted by mail in May. 
The members of the Nominating Committee 
were Francis P. Chisholm, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisconsin; N. P. Till- 
man, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
and Horst Frenz, Indiana University, chair- 
man. The new members of the Board of Di- 
rectors start their service at the beginning of 
the Boston convention; the members of the 
Section Committee, at the close of that con- 
vention. 


New Members of the Section Committee: 
James F. Fullington, Ohio State University, re- 
elected; Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; James H. Mason, Arkansas State College. 

Holdover Members: Doris B. Garey, Fisk Uni- 
versity; S. D. Stephens, Newark College of 
Arts and Sciences; Samuel Weingarten, Wright 
Junior College; Barriss Mills, Purdue Univer- 
sity, chairman. 

New Section Members of the Board of Directors: 
Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University; 
Strang Lawson, Colgate University. 

New “College English” Advisers: Harold B. 
Allan, University of Minnesota; Oscar Cargill, 
New York University; Neal Cross, Colorado 
State College of Education; Vernon Hall, Jr., 
Dartmouth College; Marvin T. Herrick, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Wright Thomas, State Uni- 
versity of New York (Cortland); Henry W. 
Wells, Columbia University (re-elected). 

Holdover Advisers: Walter Blair, University 
of Chicago; Frederick R. Conkling, Manchester; 
Wallace Douglas, Northwestern; Karl Dykema, 
Youngstown College; Richard Ellman, North- 
western; John C. Gerber, Iowa; James Hall, 
University of Washington; Robert B. Heilman 
University of Washington; Ernest Samuels, 
Northwestern; Samuel K. Workman, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 


SEVERAL DIVERSE METHODS OF 
dealing with the problem of personalizing 
mass education and meeting the individual 


needs of students are currently being ex- 
perimented with. 

Yale University this fall is inaugurating 
what may well prove a pilot experiment. 
Bulwarked by a $5,000,000 gift from the 
Old Dominion Foundation, which will allow 
for a sufficient staff, the university will 
stress small discussion groups meeting infor- 
mally with the professor in place of large 
classes. This ideal will be implemented in 
three ways during the present academic 
year. About eighty new tutorial courses for 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors are being 
introduced into the Yale curriculum. Each 
tutorial group will have not more than ten 
students who will meet the teacher around a 
seminar table in an informal and relaxed at- 
mosphere. About 30 per cent of the sopho- 
more class will participate this year. The 
Scholars of the House program for twelve 
outstanding seniors will be expanded to 
twice that number. These students will be 
relieved of all classroom schedules, will set 
up their own research programs, and will 
work under the direct supervision of their 
professors. The Directed Studies Program 
will also be expanded to enrol a total of 200 
freshmen and sophomores instead of the 
present 115. These students will have some, 
but not complete, freedom in choosing their 
courses. 

At Brooklyn College a new general educa- 
tional curriculum is being instituted this fall 
to provide liberal arts studies for adults who 
do not qualify for matriculation for a degree. 
The curriculum will be adjusted to the indi- 
vidual student’s background and experience, 
and a diploma in education will be awarded. 
Sixteen courses will be required, four in each 
of the fields of natural science, social science, 
communication, and the humanities. Eight 
other courses will be electives. 

At Hollins College, a small liberal arts 
college in Virginia, a new plan of study is be- 
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ing introduced whereby the student will be 
able to spread her degree requirements 
through all four years. She can begin to 
specialize in the freshman year or whenever 
she recognizes her own abilities and inter- 
ests. Among other innovations, the plan 
expunges from the catalogue the traditional 
English composition course.The student will 
be expected through her four years to give 
evidence of her ability to read, speak, and 
write English effectively. This places upon 
the entire faculty the responsibility of teach- 
ing effective English in reports, class discus- 
sions, and term papers. It will be interesting 
to learn a year from now what happened to 
the freshmen who arrived inadequately pre- 
pared (or doesn’t Hollins get such?), and 
also concerning the state of mind of the 
members of the biology and history depart- 
ments, etc., who have had to teach sentence 
structure, spelling, paragraph development, 
etc., along with their own subject matter, 
without the comfortable ramparts of fresh- 
man compositon taught by the department 
of English. 


IN “LET MR. CHIPS FALL WHERE 
He May” John S. Diekoff in the summer 
Amerian Scholar takes issue with the cur- 
rent pedagogy which insists that the instruc- 
tor must know each of his students “‘as an 
individual,” the object, “individualized in- 
struction.” He raises a number of questions, 
among them these: If an instructor has a 
class of twenty students each of whom he 
knows intimately, what particularly does he 
do that he would not have done anyway? 
Must the teacher be a psychiatrist, giving 
each of his assignments as part of his thera- 
py? Diekoff believes that an instructor 
needs to know young men and young wom- 
en, not Henry or Susie, and that he should 
make his appeal to “their common humani- 
ty and not to their personal idiosyncrasies.” 
More particularly, he thinks the instructor 
needs to know “the relevance to men and 
women in the modern world of the subject or 
skill he teaches.” And he warns of the dan- 
ger of equating individualized instruction 
with a too great projection of the instruc- 
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tor’s own personality, philosophy, and ec- 
centricities. 


RECENTLY A STUDY WAS CON- 
ducted at the Ohio State University by Dr. 
Florence Greenhoe Robbins to discover 
what impact three kinds of social climates— 
democratic, laissez faire, and autocratic— 
would have on a college class as a whole and 
on individuals in the class. The methods and 
the results are discussed in detail in the 
School Review. Briefly, however, the results 
of the experiment strongly indicated that 
the democratic way of teaching—the 
middle-of-the-road method under which the 
aims and procedures are a matter of group 
decision under teacher leadership—is far 
superior to the autocratic method under 
which the teacher is boss, or the laissez 
faire, where the teacher remains detached 
from the group, and the aims and procedures 
are not clearly defined. The implications for 
the teaching profession are obvious. This ar- 
ticle is worth a trip to the library. 


BITTER OPPOSITION TO THE 
teaching of information about the United 
Nations and particularly about UNESCO, 
in the schools and colleges of this country, 
has developed in recent months. As a result, 
some school systems have discarded the use 
of teaching materials relating to the United 
Nations (for example, Los Angeles), and 
this spring a hundred fewer schools than last 
year participated in the annual United Na- 
tions essay contest. The criticism comes 
chiefly from self-appointed community cen- 
sors and superpatriots. Many educators are 
deeply concerned over this trend, which they 
see as an extension of the ‘“‘thought control” 
found in the increased censorship of text- 
books. They are concerned, too, lest this will 
lead an attack on all teaching materials in 
international relations. Drawing attention 
to this alarming situation, Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, and chairman 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, recently issued the following 
statement: 
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There is clearly a growing tendency to accept 
false charges about UNESCO and the result is 
a growing restriction of efforts to teach our 
school children about the United Nations and 
UNESCO. 

The deliberately cultivated misconception 
that UNESCO is making propaganda for world 
government or is a party to subversive Commu- 
nistic schemes, or is trying to replace our Bill of 
Rights with a less liberty-giving covenant of 
human rights, or is trying to revise our school 
textbooks, or is undermining our sense of na- 
tional patriotism is something we cannot let 
pass without challenge. 

We who know better because we have helped 
establish and operate UNESCO and know that 
nothing of the sort is the intention or the unin- 
tended fact, have a special responsibility to 
speak up and make the truth manifest. Other- 
wise, millions of well-intentioned people may be 
frightened by statements and beliefs they have 
no means of checking. 


Coincident with this opposition, and ironi- 
cally, Dr. Leonard S. Kenworthy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has recently 
issued a study, World Horizons for Teachers, 
in which he states that instruction in most 
classrooms in the United States today is 
“woefully inadequate” for developing inter- 
nationally minded citizens needed for this 
century. He points out that today’s teachers, 
and parents, too, for the most part have been 
educated for a nineteenth-century world of 
many national powers. Education’s chief 
concern, Kenworthy thinks, should be to de- 
velop internationally minded teachers! 


STUDY ABROAD, AN INTERNATION- 
al handbook of fellowships, scholarships, 
and study grants, prepared by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, shows that more than 
38,000 opportunities are offered this year to 
students for studies in countries other than 
their own. The United States is the largest 
contributor of fellowships, with 14,000 
listed. 


THE UNITED STATES STATE DE- 
partment has announced opportunities for 
800 Americans to undertake graduate study 
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or research abroad during the 1953-54 aca- 
demic year under the terms of the Fulbright 
Act. Grants have been made to eight women 
foreign students from France, Australia, 
England, Switzerland, China, and Canada 
for the current academic year by the Rad- 
cliffe College Graduate Schools. 


THE JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDA- 
tion will establish a registry of professors in 
the humanities who, although retired, still 
wish to teach. Under its new program of 
Whitney Visiting Professors in the Humani- 
ties, the foundation has made its first six 
awards to outstanding retired professors 
who will continue teaching and undertake 
consultative responsibilities at selected 
small liberal arts colleges for the coming 
academic year. 


“THE SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING 
Problem”’ in the spring American Scholar is 
discussed by one who knows it intimately, 
Henry M. Silver, for many years adviser on 
publications to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Silver sent letters to 
twenty editors of leading periodicals in the 
humanities and sciences asking the lead 
questions, ““‘Do you get more material of- 
fered than you can publish?” and “If so, do 
you get more good material than you can 
publish?” The answer generally to the first 
is “Yes,” to the second, “No.” Any truly 
good article will get published. All writers 
aspiring to publication should read the edi- 
torial answers in extenso and Silver’s com- 
ments. A major point made is that editors do 
not spend all their time accepting and re- 
jecting manuscripts. Much of it is spent in 
salvage operations, because most manu- 
scripts are twice too long! 


AN EXCITING COLLEGE THEATER’ 
project is reported on in the July Theatre, 
which describes how Antioch College is con- 
verting an old foundry into a 530-seat house. 
The plan calls for an all-purpose theater 
which will make possible under one roof 
every kind of staging from proscenium to 
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arena. To accomplish this the new theater 
will have four main features: movable seat 
sections, a coverable pit, an asbestos curtain 
opening the full width of the house, and a 
traveling crane. Brooks Atkinson thinks 
such a playhouse might have a marked ef- 
fect upon playwriting, for it would be much 
easier for the dramatist to compose, for ex- 
ample, in poetic or heroic forms, if he did not 
have to think in terms of a picture frame. 
Dublin’s famous Abbey Theatre, by the 
way, which was almost completely destroyed 
by fire a year ago, is to be rebuilt and en- 
larged on the old site, its directors recently 
announced. The auditorium will keep its 
“intimate style” and will seat about 700 per- 
sons. In the same building there will be a 
smaller theater to accommodate 200, com- 
parable to the old Peacock Theatre in the 
original building, to be used for experimental 
productions. 


THE B.B.C.’S “THIRD PROGRAMMES” 
are always recorded: plays of Ibsen, Goethe, 
Fry; adaptations of Hardy, Galsworthy, 
Jane Austen, and Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. The rights in these programs expire 
after three years, at the end of which time 
the transcriptions must be destroyed. But 
during that time any one station may use 
them three times; and many university and 
high school educational] stations here in the 
United States have made use of these tran- 
scriptions. They are available to all who 
qualify for the nominal price of five dollars, 
British Broadcasting Corporation, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20. 


THE EXERCISE EXCHANGE, AN EX- 
perimental co-operative magazine, has been 
inaugurated by members of the literature 
faculty of Bennington College. Its purpose 
is to “encourage the communication of ideas 
and an exchange of pedagogical devices 
among teachers of literature throughout the 
country,” all of whom are invited to submit 
copies of exercises, parallel passages, and ex- 
amination questions which they have found 
particularly effective. The first issue has just 
appeared (twenty mimeographed sheets). 
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Included are a series of exercises on The 
Education of Henry Adams and The Portrait 
of a Lady, questions on Murder in the Cathe- 
draland The Sun Also Rises, several creative 
writing exercises, and one on the nature of 
poetry, and two examinations for a course in 
advanced composition. Requests for copies 
should be sent to Thomas W. Wilcox, Edi- 
tor, Bennington College, Bennington, Ver- 
mont. 


THE PRINCETON ARCHIVES OF 
American Letters have been enriched by 
some 400,000 documents, material compris- 
ing the files of the publishing firm of Henry 
Holt and Company, dating from 1858 past 
the turn of the twentieth century. The cor- 
respondence includes letters of many famous 
American and European authors who have 
had works published by Holt. These include 
Henry Adams, Thomas Hardy, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, A. E. Housman, Ivan 
Turgenev, Albert Einstein, Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, John Stuart Mill, William 
James, Henri Bergson, and many more. 
Holt will make additions to the collection 
periodically and thus continue its support of 
Princeton’s long-range project for systemati- 
cally collecting and preserving records that 
will serve to illuminate the American scene 
for historians of the future. 


A GRANT OF $150,000 HAS BEEN 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to aid in developing an ex- 
perimental program for liberalizing engineer- 
ing education which was begun at Case three 
years ago. The four objectives which will be 
sought are: preparation of the student for 
the responsibilities of American citizenship, 
increasing his knowledge of Western culture, 
development of his reading skills, and teach- 
ing him to write and speak effectively. Part 
of the funds of the Carnegie grant will be 
used to equip a laboratory to develop read- 
ing skills. Case will be the first engineering 
college to use this type of equipment on an 
experimental basis to help solve the problem 
of the engineering student’s slow reading. 
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Speech and composition will be taught only 
in small classes with emphasis on individual] 
conferences with students. 


A STUDY COURSE IN EDITING AND 
publishing has been inaugurated this fall by 
the School of General Studies, Columbia 
University, under the supervision of the 
English Department. It will lead to a B.S. 
degree. 


AFTER FIVE YEARS OF TESTING, 
the University of Michigan has opened a 
new graduate program in journalism. It will 
offer two years of specialized study followed 
by a year’s internship on selected news- 
papers. The program has been organized on 
both the domestic and the international 
levels and includes preparation for foreign 
correspondence as well as for domestic 
newspaper administration. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
University Women is offering twenty-five 
fellowships to American women for ad- 
vanced study or research during the aca- 
demic year 1953-54. For detailed informa- 
tion and instructions for applying, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Applications and supporting 
materials must reach the Washington office 
by December 15, 1952. 


AN ESSAY CONTEST ON “THE MEAN- 
ing of Academic Freedom” open to all 
seniors of the class of 1953, both men and 
women, in any college or university in the 
United States or its possessions, is being con- 
ducted by the National Council of Jewish 
Women. Essays must not be more than 
twenty-five hundred words in length and 
must be mailed by midnight, December 31, 
1952. All awards will be in cash. First prize, 
$2,500; second, $1,000; third, fourth, and 
fifth, $500 each. The judges will be Justice 
William O. Douglas, Ralph Bunche, Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, Abraham L. Sachar, and 
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Thurman Arnold. For further information 
address the National Council of Jewish 
Women, One West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York 36. 


AN INTERESTING DEPARTURE 
from the usual bestowal of large funds for 
athletic stadiums, etc., is the recent grant of 
$350,000 to Pennsylvania College for Wom- 
en for the construction of a humanities 
building to be named for Cora Helen Coo- 
lidge, a former president of the college. All 
hail to the Buhl Foundation, its donor! 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE YEAR- 
book in Comparative and General Literature 
will be welcomed by teachers and scholars in 
the humanities. The Yearbook will deal with 
problems that teachers of comparative, gen- 
eral, and world literature and those interest- 
ed in the integration of humanities courses 
will encounter in their classrooms. The pub- 
lication is designed to suggest approaches to 
teaching and to be an aid in such matters as 
the preparation of courses, the setting-up of 
programs, and the choosing of translations. 

For this purpose the Yearbook offers cur- 
rent bibliographies, discussion of existing 
courses and programs, essays on various 
phases of literary studies, and reports news 
of interest to the profession. A special sec- 
tion is devoted to recent translations of 
works from the foreign classics. Among the 
contributors to the first issue of the Year- 
book are such outstanding teachers and 
scholars as Ernest C. Hassold (Louisville), 
Gilbert Highet (Columbia), Charlton G. 
Laird (Nevada), Fred B. Millett (Wesley- 
an), Bayard Q. Morgan (Stanford), Whit- 
ney J. Oates (Princeton), Henri Peyre 
(Yale), Harry R. Warfel (Florida), and 
Henry W. Wells (Columbia). 

The Yearbook, edited by Werner P. 
Friederich, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Horst Frenz, of Indiana Universi- 
ty, in co-operation with the Comparative 
Literature Committee of the NCTE, will be 
available this fall at the price of $2.50 (less 
20 per cent for members of the NCTE). Or- 
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ders and checks may be sent either to the 
Editor of the ‘University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature,” Box 
775, or to the Business Manager, Richard 
Jente, Box 537, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
of English in Milwaukee County, Wiscon- 
sin, has been studied by the English Club of 
Milwaukee County. The committee making 
the investigation agrees that some teachers 
or schools failed to reply to the question- 
naire and that some inaccuracies are prob- 
able. The findings were as follows: (1) Per- 
sonnel is fairly stable; 75 per cent have 
taught ten years or more. (2) Most—85 per 
cent—have had English majors or minors 
with later additional courses in English. 
But (3) 15 per cent of part-time or full-time 
teachers of English have had only minors or 
less in English. (4) Of the fifty-two teachers 
with less than ten years’ experience, one- 
quarter—25 per cent—are inadequately 
prepared. (5) There seems to be a growing 
tendency to fill out programs of teachers in 
other departments with assignments in Eng- 
lish. Ralph M. Alderman, Wisconsin State 
College, was chairman of the committee. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP, VOL. I, NO. 1, 
published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, is dated May, 
1952. This first issue is a program-planning 
number with several items that should be 
helpful to officers of teachers’ organizations. 
Address: 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Price: $4.00. 


“THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN’S ER- 
rors in Composition” is a report in the J/- 
linois English Bulletin for May by E. G. 
Mathews and George Scouffas. The authors 
marked the errors in the first five themes of 
each of 100 freshmen—80 who were placed 
in “regular’’ sections of composition and 20 
who were assigned to a remedial, noncredit 
course. The tabulations of these errors, when 
compared with a similar tabulation made in 
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1944, show a lamentable increase both in the 
number of errors and in the percentage of 
students making the errors. The only ex- 
planation the investigators offer of this in- 
crease and of the need to assign 20 per cent 
of the freshmen to a remedial course is in- 
adequate preparation in the high school. 
The freshmen’s lack of writing skills is ob- 
vious. Are they due to the persistence of 
dullards or students from illiterate families 
through the high school, or teacher over- 
loads, poorer teachers turned out by the col- 
leges (the majority from arts colleges), or 
“progressive” education (which is not much 
practiced in most schools)? Any other guess, 
or any evidence for one of these? 


“LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND THE 
Teaching of English” by S. A. Hayakawa in 
the Baltimore Bulletin of Education for Jan- 
uary—February is an unedited transcription 
of an address before the English Club of 
Maryland. We inhibit communication, so 
that most people think they cannot write 
acceptably and are afraid to talk freely in 
the presence of an English teacher. We do 
this by too much emphasis upon spelling, 
punctuation, and false standards of usage. 
We should realize that the traditional right- 
wrong categories in usage are unscientific; 
propriety depends upon the occasion, and 
we should teach the student to observe the 
language used by different persons and in 
different situations—and to use language 
suited to his occasions. We should have stu- 
dents write to communicate, not to pass the 
criticism of the teacher. The opaque pro- 
jector gives the writer an audience. Stu- 
dents’ discussion of projected papers is the 
most effective criticism and soon raises 
questions of propriety on which they are 
glad to consult handbooks and other au- 
thorities. If we do this, perhaps “‘a genera- 
tion will grow up that will talk the American 
language and not be embarrassed about it.” 


IN “OUR NATIONAL MANIA FOR 
Correctness” (American Scholar for sum- 
mer) Donald J. Lloyd lays all, or most of, 
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the stiff, stilted, turgid writing in our books 
and magazines to the obsession of the writ- 
ers’ teachers with correctness. Self-con- 
sciousness and inhibitions have ruined us! 
Lloyd makes no attempt to prove his asser- 
tion, which must be a partial truth. Our fail- 
ure to provide real motive and opportunity 
for oral and written expression is the chief 
cause of the stylistic faults he deplores. 


“COMMUNICATION SKILLS” IS THE 
general topic of Education for March (de- 
livered in April). John C. Gerber, a director 
of college communication courses, answers 
the question, “What Can High Schools Rea- 
sonably Be Expected To Accomplish in the 
Skills of Communication?” Edna L. Sterling 
advises on “The What, When, Where, and 
How of the Communication Arts.” Oscar M. 
Haugh surveys “Representative Research in 
the Communication Skills.” Porter Perrin’s 
“A Professional Attitude for Teachers of 
Communications,” although about college 
teaching, applies to high school. He advises: 
(1) Be informed about usage, common com- 
munication situations, the particular tech- 
nique of reading, speaking, listening, and 
writing. (2) Have a theory of the whole mat- 
ter. (3) Take the attitude of a good chair- 
man or editor, drawing out the speakers or 
writers. The magazine includes several good 
papers pertinent only to college. 


THE AMERICAN NAME SOCIETY 
was organized at a conference in Detroit 
last December. Its purpose is to promote the 
study of place names, personal names, and 
scientific and commercial nomenclature. It 
plans to publish a quarterly magazine. Els- 
don C. Smith, of Evanston, Illinois, was 
elected president, and Professor Erwin G. 
Gudde, University of California Press, was 
named secretary-treasurer. The dues for 
either active or library members are $5.00 a 
year. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction 
announces the expansion of its Bulletin into 


a five-times-a-year magazine, the Reading 
Teacher. The dues of this organization, 
which works at all school levels, are $2.00 
per year. Others pay $4.00 for the Reading 
Teacher. The president is Albert J. Harris, 
Queens College; and the secretary-treasurer, 
to whom dues should be sent, is Donald L. 
Cleland, University of Pittsburgh. 


“METALINGUISTICS” IS A RECENT 
coinage, meaning the study of the “relation 
of linguistic behavior (language) to other 
human behavior.” This topic, with its subtle 
ramifications, dominates the spring issue of 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics. Ben- 
jamin Lee Whorf explores the ways in which 
language structure determines the formation 
of ideas and evaluative habits. Chang Tung- 
sun tells why Chinese philosophic problems 
do not fit into the categories of Aristotelian 
thought. William G. Leary describes a Unit- 
ed States Department of State program in 
this field for its foreign-service personnel. 


IN DISCUSSING “HEMINGWAY’S 
Wastelanders” in the summer Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Carlos Baker asserts that 
Hemingway did not think of his generation 
as “lost” and did not mean in The Sun Also 
Rises to picture a “lost generation.” Baker 
sees Jake Barnes, Bill Gorton, and the bull- 
fighter Romero as sympathetic characters, 
with Lady Brett Ashley, Cohn, and Mike 
Campbell as contrasts. Hemingway’s view 
of these people is morally sound. There are 
supports of this argument and some side is- 
sues in the twenty-page article. 


REPORTED IN THE JUNE 28 NATION, 
a liberal, sometimes left-of-center but not 
radical, weekly magazine, ‘The Battle of 
Books” by Matthew Josephson is worthy of 
the time of anyone whose reading depth is 
beyond Dick Tracy. 

The author recalls for us all the small ar- 
ticles we have seen in our newspapers over 
the last six years concerning committees or- 
ganized to “inquire into” what books the 
local librarian is stacking, what ones Ye 
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Olde Book Shoppe on the corner is display- 
ing. As each of these sounds joins another 
to rise to a tremendous crescendo, we real- 
ize it has become a knell for the American 
concept of free choice of reading material. 
Through the efforts of “vigilantes of the 
intellect” enough pressure has been exerted 
over a period of time to cause most of the 
publishers today to refuse to publish any- 
thing that does not conform to the “Ameri- 
canist”’ standard of “See no evil, say no evil, 
or we'll do you evil.” According to surveys 
made by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Library Association, 
at least ten front organizations are trying to 
direct the course of our schools toward their 
own interpretations of loyalty. The atten- 
tion of these organizations is being directed 
more each day to textbooks and their pub- 
lishers, using the simple and deadly device 
of blackening the names of any who do not 
conform. Results have been the ultimate 
“retirement” of Angus Cameron, book edi- 
tor and vice-president of Little, Brown and 
Company; the recall of Magruder’s A meri- 
can Government, used for over thirty years 
by millions of high schoo] students; the com- 
pletely unqualified citizens’ committees who 
are examining books with a censor’s eye, 
witness Burbank and Los Angeles; the dis- 
missal of librarians who give shelf to “‘evil” 
books. To date, publishers, writers, actors, 
and film producers have cowered under the 
fear-lash of these hate-makers. Only teach- 
ers and librarians have stood up to be identi- 
fied with the open bookshelf. Their counter- 
parts in Germany in the mid-thirties unfor- 
tunately took a comfortable seat to watch 
the burning of Locke and Rousseau and 
Adam Smith. Our teachers must continue on 
their feet, lest the knelling be for them. 


“THE DANGERS OF FICTION” ARE 
discussed by Storm Jameson, British novel- 
ist, in The Use of English for Spring. Her ar- 
gument is that the usual reader of fiction 
thinks he is merely being entertained, when 
really he is being exposed to the novelist’s 
interpretation of experience—and in many 
cases absorbs it. Since many of the popular 
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novelists have superficial or false views of 
life and human nature, their readers are 
likely to absorb wrong ideas and harmful 
attitudes. 


CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN LIT- 
erature is characterized by Desmond Pacey 
in the Saturday Review of June 7 under the 
heading “Two Accents, One Voice.” The 
two accents are English and French—lan- 
guages. The one voice uses American words, 
but the speaker looks more toward England 
or France than toward “the States.”” Cana- 
dian writers are also strongly northern, af- 
fected by the contrasts of the climate and 
the loneliness of the vast northern land- 


scape. 


AMERICAN CULTURE IS UNDER- 
going thorough analysis and evaluation 
these days by persons far removed from the 
corridors of Washington and the halls of po- 
litical conventions. The evidence is there for 
all to read in the spring and summer issues 
of numerous periodicals. The most impos- 
ing, perhaps, is the symposium on “Our 
Country and Our Culture” which appears in 
the June Partisan Review. Its purpose is ‘‘to 
examine the apparent fact that American 
intellectuals now regard America and its in- 
stitutions in a new way.”’ America was com- 
monly thought to be hostile to art and cul- 
ture. Do our writers now feel closer to Amer- 
ica and cease to feel themselves rebels and 
exiles? Varying answers are given by ten 
writers and critics, among them Newton 
Arvin, Norman Mailer, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Mark Schorer, and Lionel Trilling. Although 
the discussion is much too long to summa- 
rize, the most pressing problem which seems 
to confront our writers is this paradox; that 
at the present time America is a nation 
where, coincidentally, cultural freedom is 
promised and mass culture is encouraged 
and produced. However, a neatly placed 
bomb is placed under “The Myth of Amer- 
ican Uniformity” in the March Harper’s by 
Peter F. Drucker, who explodes it with en- 
thusiasm. He had previously prepared his 
bomb placement in the April issue of the 
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same magazine by an equally cogent discus- 
sion of “Frontier for This Century.” 
Drucker’s point of view is indirectly sup- 
ported by Thornton Wilder in the July At- 
lantic. There Wilder discusses New World 
characteristics latent in American literature. 
These he believes to be effecting a very 
marked modification of our language. His 
essay, entitled ‘‘Toward an American Lan- 
guage,”’ is the first in a series which the At- 
lantic will publish from a forthcoming book 
by Wilder based on the Charles Eliot Norton 
lectures that he delivered recently at Har- 
vard. Last spring, by the way, Wilder was 
given the Gold Medal for Fiction by the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


ANOTHER PROBING OF OUR MORES 
is undertaken by Charles S. Holmes in the 
spring Pacific Spectator, where the novels of 
Scott Fitzgerald are reappraised. Holmes’s 
point of view is that there is a kind of unity 
of meaning in Fitzgerald’s work which places 
him in a wider tradition than that of the 
“lost generation.” This seems to result from 
a combination of Fitzgerald’s own intel- 
lectual characteristics. Although his sense of 
the immediate and contemporary was acute, 
he also had the historian’s instinct for find- 
ing motives, for gauging the temper of a par- 
ticular moment in history, and the moral- 
ist’s passion for evaluating what he saw. As 
a result, says Holmes, although his picture 
of American life starts with manners and so- 
cial observation, it is always deepening into 
something else—fable, symbol, poetry. Thus 
his feeling for the national tradition and 
character gives his works perspective and 
focus, and, in the final analysis, Fitzgerald 
“lines up with those writers who have de- 
fined and interpreted the national experi- 
ence.” 


“THE ONLY FABULOUS COUNTRY” 
in Life (July 7) is yet another effort to iden- 
tify our authors with our country. In this, 
Charles Laughton contributes a personal 
anthology of American writing to be read 
aloud. These include selections from Hia- 
watha, Rip Van Winkle, Life on the Missis- 


sippi, and John Brown’s Body, and three 
from the novels of Thomas Wolfe. With a 
majestic gesture which seems to be inspired 
by the philosophy of Taine, Mr. Laughton 
has matched great writers with great land- 
scapes, and Life’s editors have matched his 
literary selections with magnificent photo- 
graphs of the landscapes. 


“REFLECTIONS ON WILLA CATHER” 
by Katherine Anne Porter in the July 
Mademoiselle is an excellent article to which 
to refer students, for it will provide them 
with a companionable double introduction 
—to Miss Porter, one of our most distin- 
guished writers, and to Miss Cather, whose 
novels Miss Porter discusses with intuitive 
understanding and grace. 


A REVALUATION OF THE POETRY 
of Sir Walter Scott by the distinguished 
English poet Alfred Noyes appears in the 
April British Quarterly. His is by no means a 
coldly critical reappraisal of an ancient 
bard. He discusses many of the individual 
poems with the acumen of a practitioner of 
the craft, but he does it with the kindling 
spirit of the lover and so freshens our memo- 
ries and encourages us to reread. Noyes 
thinks that a revival of interest in Scott’s 
writings is about to burgeon forth and that 
his return to popularity will come by way of 
his poetry, with which, of course, he first 
caught the attention of his readers. Con- 
temporary literature needs an antidote, and, 
according to Noyes, Scott’s “splendid objec- 
tivity” will provide an excellent one for “the 
almost insane morbidity from which our 
civilization and our culture have been suf- 
fering.”” One of Scott’s chief glories, says 
Noyes, was his complete freedom from ego- 
ism. Because of his love of nature and his 
interest in all varieties of human character, 
he was able to forget himself, and, like 
Shakespeare, he was able to people a world 
with lovable men and women. The same 
magazine also carries an article on “Keats 
and the Limitations of Pantheism” by the 
Reverend Canon Roger Lloyd. 
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IN “AN OPEN LETTER TO TEACH- 
ers,” published in the July Harper’s as a ma- 
jor article, Paul Woodring warns that many 
of the criticisms of contemporary education, 
the tide of which is steadily rising, come 
from honest and informed citizens who are 
seriously concerned with current trends and 
do not intend to be “brushed off.” These 
criticisms stem, he thinks, from two strongly 
rooted resentments: first, although the pub- 
lic schools in a democracy belong, or ought 
to belong, to the people, professiona! educa- 
tors have progressively pre-empted the re- 
sponsibility for policy-making to such an ex- 
tent that interested citizens and even elected 
members of boards of education feel that 
they no longer have an adequate part in es- 
tablishing basic educational policies; second, 
although the philosophy of pragmatism has 
come almost entirely to dominate education- 
al thinking in the United States, it is unac- 
ceptable to a large number of Americans. 
Woodring offers numerous suggestions for 
meeting these criticisms, the most revolu- 
tionary of which is for school administrators 
to sit down with their boards, their staffs, 
and interested citizens and discuss educa- 
tional policies in a manner which is receptive 
to the exchanging of ideas. In so doing, the 
differences between professional problems 
and matters of policy need to be distin- 
guished, but we should make clear to respon- 
sible members of the community that as ed- 
ucators we do not wish to put an end to edu- 
cational criticism. Above all things, we 


‘should present educational, philosophy as 


philosophy and not as indoctrination. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE NOVEL- 
ist to the man is the subject of two recent ar- 
ticles on two English authors, Henry Green 
and Graham Greene. In the case of Henry 
Green, that relationship seems almost 
schizophrenic; in that of Graham Greene, 
almost Faustian. 

Green actually is Henry Yorke, a well-re- 
spected businessman of good family and 
considerable wealth, whose career, both in- 
dustrial and artistic, Nigel Dennis discusses 
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in his “The Double Life of Henry Green” 
(Life, August 4). During business hours 
Yorke is the very efficient manager of a Bir- 
mingham manufacturing plant; during 
Yorke’s lunch hour Green writes a daily 
quota of a thousand words and adds to this 
in the evening. Yorke’s attitude toward bus- 
iness is conservative; Green’s approach to 
fiction directly opposite. All his nine novels 
(his last is the recently published Doting), 
according to Green himself, ‘are an ad- 
vanced attempt to break up the old fash- 
ioned type of novel.” To what extent he has 
done this is debatable, but, as Dennis points 
out, Green has gone even further than Hem- 
ingway in refusing to describe characters: 
“He makes pioneer explorations of all the 
ways in which they can describe themselves 
in their own words and with their own ges- 
tures.”” Green’s own conception of the func- 
tion of a novelist makes it seem much akin 
to that of a poet. He himself says: ‘“Any- 
thing which has a voice is invited to use it— 
but the reader is left to supply the shades 
and colors out of his own head.” Doting is 
almost wholly conversation. Green does 
think the novelist should make plain who is 
speaking; but, thereafter, he thinks his duty 
is simply that of “setting the reader’s imagi- 
nation to work, of so ordering what he is 
putting down that, by evocation, by memo- 
ry, by the mysterious things we all share .. . 
he may create life in the mind of the reader.” 

In the August Harper’s Graham Greene 
is characterized as a “pleasure hater” by 
Douglas Jarrold, chairman of the publishing 
house where Greene was for some time an 
editor. Jarrold says that in business Greene 
is direct and industrious but that he con- 
tinually maintains a pose of being bored 
with his work and with his social obligations. 
Jarrold thinks that, by choice, Greene is a 
life-hater and “‘sees the business of living as 
a form of self-indulgence, which to be worth- 
while must be dangerous, and to be justifi- 
able must be unsuccessful.” Greene, he says, 
wants the guilt without the sin. Technically, 
he thinks him to be one of the two finest liv- 
ing English novelists. 
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THE ENGLISH POET STEPHEN SPEN- 
der contributes an obituary for the modern- 
ist movement, which he proclaims dead, in a 
lead article in the New York Times Book Re- 
view (August 3). The two impulses of mod- 
ernism, says Spender, were, first, to be ruth- 
lessly modern and, second, to be hostile to 
society and all its institutions. Success and 
conformity, he says, have stripped it of its 
vital spontaneity, and the idioms of mod- 
ernism have become merely a teachable 
technique for producing a flavor of modern 
style. 


THREE ARTICLES ON CONTEMPO- 
rary American literature which should be 
read in their entirety appear in the Saturday 
Review. They are: “‘The Industrialization of 
the Writer,” by the well-known American 
playwright, Elmer Rice (April 12) ; “The Il- 
literate American Writer,” by Harold 
Strauss, editor-in-chief of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. (May 17); and “Faulkner: Sorcerer or 
Slave,” by Edith Hamilton, formerly head 
of the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore and 
author of The Greek Way and The Roman 
Way (July 12). 

Rice has been connected with the 
Authors’ League and the Screen Writers’ 
Guild, the recognized bargaining agents for 
writers, ever since their organization, and it 
is his unhappy opinion from thirty years’ ob- 
servation that the status of the American 
writer is shifting from that of an independ- 
ent creater to that of a wage-earner. Today, 
says Rice, almost every American writer de- 
rives all or part of his income from salaried 
employment, with the result that the indi- 
vidual, and often highly creative, artisan 
has become “‘an almost unidentifiable robot 
on an assembly line.”’ This industrialization 
of writers coupled to the precarious condi- 
tion of free speech and to the multiplication 
of arbitrary restraints is endangering, Rice 
thinks, the independence of the human mind 
and the free flow of ideas. He gives numer- 
ous specific illustrations to show how this 
situation is affecting our political and cul- 
tural development. 

The observations of Strauss added to 


those of Rice deepen the shadows of a dis- 
agreeable picture, for Strauss does not con- 
cern himself with the routine disgruntle- 
ments of editors against writers. To the 
question “What’s wrong with American 
writers?” his answer is blunt: “Our writers 
lack courage, they lack education, and they 
lack loyalty.” In an age of conformism, he 
says, “there are no rebels, nor mavericks, no 
iconclasts.”” Moreover, our writers “don’t 
read!’ They are ignorant of the great tradi- 
tions of Western culture, have only a paro- 
chial view of human values, and are out of 
touch not only with the past but with the 
significant ideas of the present. For ex- 
ample, he asks, what do they know of the 
new answers of physicists and biologists to 
the novelist’s own question ‘‘What is life?” 
Finally, says Strauss, our writers lack loy- 
alty to the republic of letters, which he de- 
fines as what the author owes to the cosmop- 
olis in contrast to what the writer draws 
from the cosmopolis as part of his necessary 
education. Strauss thinks that the danger of 
academicism exists only theoretically. The 
real danger comes from the fact that “the 
wild beasts are upon us.” 

Miss Hamilton’s pellucid evaluation of 
the novels of William Faulkner is written 
from the classicist’s point of view. She be- 
gins by quoting Picasso’s “I detest nature” 
and suggests that the sentimentality which 
characterizes much contemporary writing 
stems from this credo. Nature is not senti- 
mental. She points out that Faulkner, as a 
Romanticist, is escaping from reality not, of 
course, as the older Romanticists did, to a 
land that was “good and true and beautiful” 
but to a land “where nothing is good or true 
or beautiful.’”’ Faulkner’s curious attitude 
toward women, Miss Hamilton thinks, de- 
rives from the fact that “he is to the very 
depths of him a Puritan, a violently twisted 
Puritan, a perverted Puritan, and that 
means something very strange indeed.” His 
special gift as a writer is that “he can make 
anything live, no matter how ordinary or 
trivial, if he chooses to do so.” Yet it is in- 
digenous to his style that with this great 
gift, and “with the power he has to tell a 
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story, his ability to create tension where he 
chooses . . . he seems deliberately to set up 
obstacles in the way of his story.” She then 
goes on to analyze in considerable detail his 
Requiem for a Nun, the only book he has 
published since receiving the Nobel prize. 
She finds that it not only culminates in but 
is founded upon sentimentality, with the re- 
sult that the danger “which threatens all 
those who detest nature and escape from 
reality,” and which “has always dogged Mr. 
Faulkner,” in his latest book “thas overtaken 
him and overwhelmed him.” 


“THE COMMON READER AND JAMES 
Joyce’s Ulysses’’ is discussed by W. Powell 
Jones in the spring American Scholar. Jones 
believes that Ulysses is one of the great 
books of modern literature and therefore 
worth reading. He also thinks its difficulties 
have been exaggerated and that with some 
industry and a little help it can be under- 
stood by the common reader. The three 
hurdles over which Jones takes the common 
reader in this essay are the three objections 
(he terms them “‘fallacies”) that Ulysses is a 
“dirty” book, that a complicated system of 
esoteric symbolism and Homeric parallels 
must be mastered before the work can be 
understood, and that the book belongs to 
a cult of unintelligibility because of a dis- 
jointed stream-of-consciousness technique. 
Jones’s approach is one of patient reason- 
ableness, and what he says makes sense. His 
article should prove useful to both teachers 
and students. 


“THE WORLD OF HAMLET,” BY 
Maynard Mack, in the summer Yale Review 
not only is perceptive but has a particular 
quality of stimulus because by “Hamlet’s 
world” Professor Mack means, not Eliza- 
bethan England, but the imaginative envi- 
ronment that the play asks us to enter when 
we read it or go to see it. The three attri- 
butes of this world upon which he especially 
comments are its mysteriousness, which he 
demonstrates is built in and not just a mat- 


ter of missing motivations; the problematic 
nature of reality and the relation of reality 
to appearance, “which is central to the play 
and written deep into its idiom’; and the 
extension of the meaning of the word “‘play” 
until we see that “every major personage in 
the tragedy is a player in some sense, and 
every major episode a play.” 


THE PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 
for the Humanities last spring sponsored a 
conference around the question, “What 
ideas need to be communicated to a larger 
public in the fields of history, literature, and 
philosophy.” Major papers from this con- 
ference are printed as a symposium on ‘““The 
Humanities in Television” in the summer 
Pacific Spectator. Among these is ‘‘Litera- 
ture and the Adult Laity,” by Robert B. 
Heilman. A new medium stimulates a fresh 
attack upon old problems, and Heilman 
probes the various possibilities of how best 
to teach literature to a television audience. 
He points out that most people consider tele- 
vision as entertainment and that we cannot 
conceive of literature as easy fun. On the 
other hand, neither can it be presented as 
“something good for you” or as “culture” in 
the popular sense, or as pure literary his- 
tory, or as technical studies in literary form. 
The most effective approach, Heilman 
thinks, is likely to be that of relating litera- 
ture to life. The important thing we have to 
talk to people about is the knowledge the 
artist has gained from experience about hu- 
man beings generally. But Heilman warns 
that, although the impulse to read may be 
encouraged and strengthened by television 
teaching, that teaching will be wasted un- 
less the work is read. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL INTERNATION- 
al Film Festival, held this year at Cannes, 
France, is reported on at length by Curtis 
Harrington in the August Theatre Arts. The 
first prize was divided between Renato 
Castellani’s Two Pennies Worth of Hope 
and Orson Welles’s Othello. 
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POETRY AS EXPERIENCE. By Norman C. 
STAGEBERG and WALLACE L. ANDERSON. 
American Book. Pp. 518. $3.25. 


The fundamental principle from which the 
authors have evolved their text is implicit in its 
title. Designed especially for introductory 
courses, Poetry as Experience is written as a 
guide to those pleasures which can come only 
from the active response of the individual read- 
er. That the importance of poetry is the direct 
result of such response is a necessary corollary 
to this type of approach. 

The book is divided into two sections: the 
first comprising twelve chapters dealing with 
the basic poetic elements and the second con- 
sisting of one hundred “poems for study” ar- 
ranged in chronological order. Although the 
authors have drawn from such fields as psychol- 
ogy, linguistics, and semantics, they present 
their technical explanations in clear, common- 
sense language refreshingly free of critical jar- 
gon. Such explanations are supported by nu- 
merous illustrations with appropriate student 
exercises. 

Few, I think, would quarrel with the general 
purpose of this book: a purpose carried out with 
commendable taste and thoroughness. A hidden 
danger, however, may lie in the very wealth of 
material for technical study. One might possibly 
lose sight of the primary goal—that is, the poem 
as a fotal experience—in the avid pursuit of ex- 
amples illustrating various poetic and semantic 
devices. To do so, of course, would be to traves- 
ty the authors’ intention. But herein, too, may 
be some consolation for the instructor, since it 
is apparent that his role as the judicious guide 
selecting what is best for a given situation has 
not altogether been supplanted. 


MARTIN SCHOLTEN 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


THE HARPER HANDBOOK OF COLLEGE 
COM POSITION. By GrEorcE S. WyYKoFF 
and Harry SHAw. Harper’s. $2.75. 


The Harper Handbook is a newcomer to a 
crowded field but promises to be a serious con- 


Books 
Materials 


tender in the race for popularity. The joint 
authors have the advantage of years of experi- 
ence in dealing with the problems of freshman 
writing, and they have wisely addressed their 
exhortation to the students rather than to the 
instructors. In three brief introductory chapters 
they make a concise appraisal of the processes of 
communication, admirably summarized the 
need for logic, and clearly designate the princi- 
pal dangers which confront most college writers. 

Thereafter the organization of material is 
conventional, concise, and clear. The page head- 
ings are forcefully titled to make consecutive 
points stand out. The Index is reasonably full 
and complete. Arabic numerals are utilized to 
refer to successive sections, but these figures are 
wisely supplemented by a table of symbols cus- 
tomarily used in correcting themes. 

The authors have endeavored to avoid peda- 
gogical pedanticism and to utilize many of the 
findings of linguistic scholars, but they have 
managed also to be precise enough to give ques- 
tioning students definite answers to their in- 
quiries. The middle-of-the-road approach will 
satisfy many prospective users of the book, who 
will recognize in the standards followed how 
large a part has been played by the common 
sense and the experience of the authors. 

Directors of freshman composition and com- 
munication courses will want to consider The 
Harper Handbook as a means of helping their 
students to think and write correctly, clearly, 
and effectively. It is worth attention. 


ALLEN B. Cook 
Unitep States NAVAL ACADEMY 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. By Artuvr H. Quinn, KENNETH 
B. Murpock, CLARENCE GOoHDES, and 
Grorce F. Wuicuer. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. 1172., 


This is an ambitious, comprehensive, and im- 
portant history of American literature. Inevita- 
bly it challenges comparison with the recent 
(1948) Literary History of the United States, by 
Spiller, Thorp, Johnson, Canby, and associates. 
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The fact that it is less satisfactory than its pred- 
ecessors in most respects should not blind us to 
its very real value. Although it is the product of 
four eminent scholars, and claims a greater uni- 
ty than other “co-operative” histories, it re- 
mains exceedingly uneven. This unevenness re- 
sults from two causes: the unequal degree of ob- 
jectivity achieved by the four authors, and their 
common bias toward conservatism. 

Part I, by Professor Murdock, on “The 
Colonial and Revolutionary Period’ (174 
pages) and Part III, by Professor Gohdes, on 
“The Later Nineteenth Century” (243 pages) 
are clear and objective, combining fresh scholar- 
ship with a sound critical approach. Professor 
Murdock’s chapter on “Woolman, Crévecceur, 
and the Romantic Vision of America” is a mas- 
terpiece of fresh yet orthodox interpretation. 
The same is true of Professor Gohdes’ chapter 
on Whitman, which treats controversial subjects 
frankly and sensibly. 

Part II, by Professor Quinn, on “The Estab- 
lishment of National Literature” (394 pages) is 
the least objective. His chapters on drama, on 
criticism, and on Poe are authoritative. Emer- 
son is interpreted freshly, although with little 
hint that he was a radical. But Longfellow (in 
the longest chapter on any individual author— 
25 pages) becomes America’s greatest poet, 
while Melville and Thoreau are dismissed in 
four pages apiece—Melville as a romancer and 
Thoreau as a misanthropic nature writer. The 
subjectivity of these judgments is disturbing. 

Part IV, by Professor Whicher, on “The 
Twentieth Century” (172 pages) is frankly per- 
sonal but not subjective; and, of course, con- 
temporary literature demands a somewhat per- 
sonal approach. Professor Whicher always gives 
good reasons for his judgments and reveals a re- 
markable ability to appreciate the excellences of 
those writers whom he personally dislikes. Nev- 
ertheless, Cather, Frost, and T. S. Eliot receive 
twice as much space—and twice as much praise 
—as the Nobel prize winners, Lewis, O’Neill, 
and Faulkner. 

The undergraduate reader of The Literature 
of the American People may well be confused by 
the shifts from the objective exposition in Parts 
I and III, to the deceptively subjective exposi- 
tion of Part II, and the frankly personal criti- 
cism of Part IV. He may accept Emerson as a 
mystical conservative and Melville as a minor 
romancer. He may wonder if only conservative, 
traditional authors have achieved excellence. 
But the more mature reader will find fresh 
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scholarship and challenge in a] the chapters. 
The book—as its Preface hopes—is eminently 
readable. 

FrEDERIC J. CARPENTER 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE CANTERBURY TALES: SELEC- 
TIONS, TOGETHER WITH SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE SHORTER POEMS. 
Edited by RoBeRT ARCHIBALD JELLIFFE. 
Scribner’s. Pp. 377. $1.75. 


A CHURCH READER. Edited by CHARLES 
W. Dunn. Harcourt. Pp. 225. $1.75 (paper). 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. New transla- 
tion by NEVILLE CoGHILL. Penguin Books. 
Pp. 528. $2.75 (cloth); $1.25 (regular Pen- 
guin ed.). 


Each of these three editions is planned to in- 
troduce the modern neophyte to Chaucer with 
varying pleasantries. Professor Jelliffe’s intro- 
duction is the most formal. He has edited a 
handy-sized, clearly printed little volume for the 
“Modern Students Library” for the college 
student and the general reader who wants to 
read Chaucer. His text is Middle English and 
follows the Ellesmere manuscript. In addition to 
the General Prologue and linking prologues, he 
includes seven tales (the Knight’s, the Pri- 
oress’s, the Clerk’s, the Nun’s Priest’s, the 
Wife of Bath’s, the Franklin’s, and the Par- 
doner’s) and five of the shorter poems. An ex- 
cellent Introduction discusses Chaucer, the man 
and the poet, and provides a lucid synopsis of 
Middle English grammar. An adequate glossary 
with notes is appended. 

Professor Dunn’s edition is designed for hu- 
manities and general literature courses The Pro- 
logue and six of the tales (those of the Prioress, 
Monk, Nun’s Priest, Wife of Bath, Franklin, 
Pardoner, and Chaucer’s own Tale of Sir 
Thopas) are printed in Middle English in a 
slightly modified form of the Manly-Richert 
text. Marginal glosses are printed parallel to the 
text. Three other tales (the Reeve’s, Clerk’s, 
and Canon Yeoman’s) are printed in modern 
prose translation, as are the linking passages, 
and brief summaries of all the omitted tales. 
A succinct, readable introduction discusses 
Chaucer’s career and literary development and 
language and an appendix, Middle English pro- 
nunciation. 

Mr. Coghill tells us in his Preface that he has 
treated Chaucer’s poem “as any true translator 
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would treat a classic in a foreign tongue, that is 
with fidelity not to the form of a word, but to 
idiom and the wealth of meaning in a word, and 
also to the tone of voice or manner in which the 
meaning is conveyed.” He has been remarkably 
successful. One thing which must have aided 
him greatly in re-creating so well the conversa- 
tional idiom of the original (which was intended 
primarily for recitation aloud) is the fact that 
many of the passages of his translation were 
read aloud and dramatized on the BBC’s 
“Third Programme.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: A CRITICAL 
SURVEY. By T. G. Wrtiiams. Pitman 
Publishing Corp. (2 W. 45th St., New York 
19). Pp. 313. $3.75. 


The first four chapters orient the naive read- 
er to literary art and critical terms. The survey 
is chronological by types. It aims at critical ap- 
preciation but also at showing the development 
of English literature. British in authorship and 
manufacture. 


PROPER WORDS IN PROPER PLACES. By 
J. O. Battey. American Book. Pp. 473. 
$3.75. 


This composition text is sharply stamped 
with the personality of its author, who ad- 
dresses his freshmen directly as sensible, rather 
mature young persons. He places rhetoric before 
mechanics and emphasizes especially the neces- 
sity for and methods of putting worth-while con- 
tent into the writing. An audience, of even five 
classmates, for every theme—a matter he does 
not mention—is needed to complete his plan for 
communication. 


MY LIFE, MY COUNTRY, MY WORLD: 
COLLEGE READINGS FOR MODERN 


LIVING. Edited by M. GLosTER, 
EpWARD FARRISON, and NATHAN- 
P. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 622. 
$3.60. 


The selections are chosen not only to provide 
topics and even models for student expression 
but also to lead them to serious thinking about 
important personal and social problems. The 
civil rights issues are emphasized slightly. 


A MODERN BOOK OF ESTHETICS. Edited 
by MELVIN Raper. Rev. ed. Holt. Pp. 602. 
$4.85. 


An anthology of articles and excerpts from 
books—practically all twentieth century—trep- 
resenting many countries and diverse views. A 
college text, or bases for endless private discus- 
sions. 


GRACE BEFORE MEAT. Edited by EvEtyn 
ALLEN Hammett. Cleveland, Miss.: Public 
Relations Office, Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege. Pp. 118. $1.15 (stiff paper). 


This volume of essays by Delta State Teach- 
ers College students includes some which have 
been printed in Harper’s and lesser magazines; 
at least one other seems of like quality. They 
are all very good by any standard and should be 
useful as motivation in writing classes. These 
students wrote what they knew. 


THE AGE OF DANGER: MAJOR 
SPEECHES ON AMERICAN PROB- 
LEMS. Edited by Haroitp F. 
Random House. Pp. 561. $2.45 (paper). 
Scores of speeches, most of them by states- 

men or politicians, on political and economic 

subjects; five on education and three on the hu- 
manities. Intended for students and the general 
reader. 


Professional 


AMERICAN PUNCTUATION. By GEorcE 
Summey, JR. Ronald. Pp. 182. $2.50. 


On the vexed subject of punctuation no one 
in the United States has written more authori- 
tatively and usefully than George Summey, Jr. 
His Modern Punctuation, published shortly after 
World War I, was aptly characterized at the 
time as encouraging an open-minded alertness to 
punctuation “as she is done” and as a corrective 


to overtraditional textbooks. Now, some thirty 
years later, comes his American Punctuation— 
bringing up to date the record of actual prac- 
tices in good contemporary prose. 

Even the most professional of English teach- 
ers can profit by reading Summey’s opening 
chapter, which ranges from “structural punctu- 
ation” to “well defined but flexible standards.” 
Most teachers, however, will find the book 
chiefly useful for reference. For example, A meri- 
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can Punctuation deals discriminatively with 
such subjects as written versus oral punctua- 
tion, commas for series, the declining use of the 
semicolon, the overpopular exclamation point 
(“variously called the note of admiration, the 
shriek of surprise, the astonisher or paralyzer, 
the period that blew its top”), the punctuation 
of quotations, compound sentences with “full 
conjunctions,”’ and the comma splice. As to this 
last, a quotation will illustrate both the author’s 
soundness and his gift for pointed, pungent ex- 
pression: 


The so-called comma splice is like the little girl in 
the nursery rhyme; when it is good it is very very 
good, and when it is bad it is horrid. In the half-lit- 
erate papers of unpromising college freshmen it is 
nearly always bad, and deserves the opprobious 
names given it—child’s error, baby comma, or false 
comma. But skilful writers who know what circum- 
stances make the comma sufficient in the absence of 
a conjunction need not deny themselves the use of 
so light and swift a mark as the comma... . [How- 
ever,| it is important to remember that semicolons 
are used eight or ten times as often as commas in no- 
conjunction compound sentences, even by writers 
who know when the comma will serve. For unskilled 
writers the traditional rule is safe. 


In view of the subject’s complexities and in 
view of the constant demand for really accurate 
formulations of prevailing practice, this book is 
remarkably clear, orderly, definite, and usable. 
Certainly it belongs on the English and journal- 
ism shelves of school and college libraries. 


CARLTON F. WELLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE. By Ernest 
HAVEMANN and Patricia SALTER WEST. 
Harcourt. $4.00. 


Here is the best (perhaps only) large statisti- 
cal argument available to aid the teacher in per- 
suading a bright student to plan for college. 
Tons of figures have been put into order by 
Time magazine’s clever staff and Columbia 
University’s Bureau of Applied Social Research 
and finally turned over to writing craftsmen to 
make palatable to all readers. Grad and non- 
grad, who is making the big money today, who 
is happily married, who is in the divorce courts, 
who is well traveled, who is most likely to go 
into politics, professions, government, and busi- 
ness? Among those who go to college, how do the 
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A students turn out? The B? The C and D? In- 
teresting and amusing charts, fascinating fig- 
ures. 


THE ART OF BOOK READING. By STELLA 
S. CENTER. Scribner. Pp. 298. $3.50. 


This “guide for the intelligent reader” by the 
former director of the Reading Institute of New 
York University is intended primarily for lay 
adults. It deals first with the reading or para- 
graphs, then of sentences, and whole informa- 
tional units. In these chapters structure is em- 
phasized as the key to comprehension. The 
author sees the discovery of the theme of thesis 
as the chief aim in reading and finding the par- 
ties to the conflict about which the plot centers 
as the chief reading technique. The poetry read- 
er is informed concerning the means the poets 
use to convey their ideas and feelings. Examples 
of the different kinds of material under consid- 
eration fill a large part of the book. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND 
FINE ART. With Critical Notes and Trans- 
lation by S. H. ButcHer and a New Intro- 
duction by Joun GAssNER. Dover Publica- 
tions (New York). Pp. 420. $4.50. 


The Greek text and the Butcher translation 
on opposing pages, followed by the much longer 
Butcher commentary. The forematter includes 
Gassner’s thirty-four-page application of some 
of Aristotle’s principles to contemporary litera- 
ture—by a slight extension or modification of 
the usual interpretations of those principles. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS. Edited by 
BREWSTER GHISELIN. University of Califor- 
nia Press. Pp. 259. $6.50. 


Accounts by nearly forty “creators” of the 
process of originating in mathematics, music, 
art, and literature. The majorty of the state- 
ments come from writers, who are probably the 
most introspective and certainly the most able 
to put their thoughts into words. Readable, 
though the application to teachers’ problems— 
or writers’—is not instantly apparent. 


THE ELIZABETHAN WOMAN. By Dr. 
CARROLL CAMDEN. Elsevier Press. $4.50. 


Every aspect and every sphere of woman’s 
life are considered: formulas for beauty care, 
gambling, dress, as well as religious and moral 
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codes and marriage. The Elizabethan female 
was very complex, and a new woman was emerg- 
ing. Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, John Donne, 
and Francis Bacon are quoted. The author, pro- 
fessor of literature at Rice University, has made 
extensive research and is a collector of books of 
the Elizabethan era. A handsome book with 
many illustrations of wood cuts and paintings. 
333 pages, about 7” x 10}”. 


JAMES JOYCE’S “ULYSSES.” By Stuart 
GILBERT. Knopf. Pp. 407. $5.00. 


This revised version of a work published in 
1930 retains the excerpts and summaries of in- 
cidents before the commentaries upon them. All 
except the new chapter v was approved in sub- 
stance, and some of it provided, by Joyce him- 
self. The author makes no pretension to style in 
his commentaries. 


EZRA POUND AND THE “CANTOS.” By 
Haroip H. Watts. Regnery. Pp. 132. $2.75. 


Watts finds in Pound’s disapproval of usury, 
materialism, and abstractions the reason for 
(1) his self-exile, (2) his acceptance of Mussolini 
and consequent treason, and (3) the didactic in- 
tent of the Cantos. The Cantos are “a part... 
of a life-long struggle to alter the world as it ap- 


pears to Pound: a world in most areas hog-rid- 
den by capitalist-democracy—more generally 
by usury and its maleficent effects.”’ Their meth- 
od is that of battering us with apparently unre- 
lated “ideas in action”—concrete experiences. 
We are to build our own wordless intuitive uni- 
ty of the whole. 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by 
B. Rajan. Roy Publishers. Pp. 190. $3.50. 


An issue (spring, 1950?) of the British Focus 
in case binding. Essays on Allen Tate, J. C. 
Ransom, R. P. Warren, Imagism, Wallace 
Stevens, and E. E. Cummings fill mofe than 
half the volume. Poems by James Laughlin, 
Robert Lowell, Norman Macleod, Wallace 
Stevens, Rexroth, W. C. Williams, et al. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL. By Arnotp Kett1e. “Hutchin- 
son’s University Library.” Longmans. Pp. 
200. Text edition, $1.80; trade edition, $2.25. 


Two chapters of good general literary theory 
are followed by four on the eighteenth century 
and by discussion of six nineteenth-century 
novels, ending with Middlemarch. The author’s 


primary aim is to expound various types of 
novels, but he does not neglect their historical 
setting. As a text, this book would practically 
require the students to read the particular 
novels discussed. 


THE SENSE OF SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 
NETS. By Epwarp Hvster. Princeton 
University Press. $3.00. 


Feeling that Shakespeare’s sonnets have been 
examined chiefly for their. technique or as reve- 
lations of his personal life, Hubler set out to dis- 
cover what they say. He offers a new rearrange- 
ment, which shows in the Dark Lady sonnets a 
progress from invitations to love, through con- 
summation, joy, weariness, and _ rejection, 
throughout which the author was aware of the 
earthiness and imperfection of the relationship. 
The sonnets addressed to the young man are not 
homosexual if read with the Elizabethan mean- 
ings of the words. These are only samples, and 
without the inferences concerning Shake- 
speare’s characters and the interpretations of 
plays which come from them. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. By 
F. E. Hatripay. Robert Bentley. Pp. 522. 
$5.00. 


A SHAKESPEARE COMPANION, 1550- 
1950. Edited by F. E. HAtirpay. Funk & 
Wagnalls. Pp. 756. $8.50. 


Both these volumes are usable, readable, and 
likely to prove extremely handy reference books, 
particularly to students and teachers who are 
not Shakespeare specialists and who are remote 
from reference libraries. Shakespeare and His 
Critics is divided into two parts. The first in- 
cludes a life of Shakespeare, a study of his poet- 
ry, and a history of the various texts, all based 
on the most authoritative modern scholarship. 
The second section is an anthology of three cen- 
turies of Shakespearean criticism. Each play is 
taken separately, and, in the manner of the old 
Rolfe edition, spotlights from diverse critical 
angles are thrown upon it. The book has numer- 
ous illustrations and three indexes. 

A Shakespeare Companion, 1550-1950, con- 
tains seven hundred pages concerning Shake- 
speare’s life and works, his editors and printers, 
friends and contemporaries, the Elizabethan 
theater, the actors, summaries of the plots of the 
plays with information as to their dates, sources, 
and stage histories, and brief biographies of such 
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varied persons as Boccaccio, Edmund Malone, 
and Laurence Olivier. A twenty-two-page bib- 
liography and thirty-two pages of illustrations 
are appended. 


THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND: A.D. 
500-1950. By WitutAM J. ENTWISTLE and 
Eric Longmans. $2.25. 


A refresher course in British literature with- 
out being refreshing. The survey is poorly bal- 
anced when one considers that half the book is 
devoted to the last seventy-five years, the other 
half covering over eighteen hundred years. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE. By 
Moses Hapas. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 474. $5.00. 


A survey meant for the curious literate, not 
the specialist, and frankly a condensed distilla- 
tion from more extended treatments of individu- 
al writers or of phases of the literature of Rome. 
The greatest writers, like Vergil and Lucretius, 
get proportionately less space than some less 
well known today. Demands upon the reader’s 
Latin are very modest; quotations are trans- 
lated. 


ART AND TECHNICS. By Lewis Mvum- 
ForD. Columbia University Press. $2.50. 


Science and technology have given man com- 
fort and leisure and helped him cast off super- 
stition; but technics has in turn been overem- 
phasized until we regard the mechanical, the 
external, or at least the physical as the only re- 
ality. Art is the means by which personality is 
nurtured ; technics, the means of using the physi- 
cal world for our own ends. To devote ourselves 
almost wholly to technics is to stunt (at least) 
our real selves. This is gradual spiritual suicide, 
which if not checked will complete our loss of 
liberty at home and produce international pan- 
demonium. A reform must begin with individu- 
als’ philosophies. The book has many gems of 
insight and phrasing—not ornaments but, like 
the jewels in a watch, bearings of the argument. 


THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED. By 
MERLE MILLER. Foreword by Rosert E. 
SHERWOOD. Doubleday. Pp. 220. $2.50. 

This report on black-listing in radio and tele- 
vision was made for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Miller found that the careers of most 
of those whose names appear in Red Channels 
have been damaged or ruined. Red Channels is a 


213-page book published in 1950 by American 
Business Consultants listing 151 actors, direc- 
tors, screen writers, etc., who are reported to 
have belonged at some time to organizations 
which have now been labeled “Communist 
fronts” by the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities. What these organizations 
appeared to be—or actually were—at first, and 
whether the reports of membership were reli- 
able, the compilers of Red Channels apparently 
did not attempt to determine. Miller finds some 
proved active anti-Communists among those 
listed and seriously injured. Read it as you 
would listen to testimony at a trial where you 
were a juryman. 


BRITISH PLANNING AND NATIONALI- 
ZATION. By Ben W. Lewis. Twentieth 
Century Fund. Pp. 313. $3.00. 


Lewis, an Oberlin professor of economics, 
conducted this study for the Fund, whose 
trustees feel that for the solution of our own 
future problems and for our dealing with Brit- 
ain we need to understand this matter. Lewis is 
sympathetic to the Labour government’s aims 
but tries to be impartial. He presents many 
little-known facts—not all of them happy— 
which modify one’s views ofthe issues. Signifi- 
cant. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S DICTIONARY 
OF MIND, MATTER, AND MORALS. 
Edited by Lester E. DENONN. Philosoph- 
ical Library. Pp. 290. $5.00. 


A collection of the more quotable or more im- 
portant remarks of the famous philosopher 
(from three to a dozen lines each) alphabetically 
arranged according to the topic the editor thinks 
they treat. Pleasant browsing ground. The more 
systematic and serious uses the editor suggests 
may be possible. 


MIND, SCHOOL, AND CIVILIZATION. By 
Joun MacponaLp. University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 132. $3.00. 


An avowed “traditionalist” defends formal 
discipline of the mind, by which he means ac- 
quisition of general insights and methods of 
work—especially within broad but limited 
fields. He defends moral discipline, by which he 
means building the habit of resisting immediate 
impulse in favor of more distant and important 
ends. He fails to say that such behavior is de- 
sirably educative only if the pupil sees and ac- 
cepts the distant end. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 
By CARLETON WASHBURNE. John Day. Pp. 
155. $2.50. 


A lucid, moderate, persuasive statement by 
one of the most widely experienced of our educa- 
tors, this was written in response to the sugges- 
tion of a parent who heard Washburne say much 
of this. Progressives can safely recommend it to 
professional or lay friends who fear the devil of 
change. 


WORDS AND WAYS OF AMERICAN ENG- 
LISH. By Tuomas Pytes. Random House. 
Pp. 310. $3.50. 


An entertaining study of word origins, evolu- 
tions, and pronunciations which should inci- 
dentally convince the most conservative that 
our language changes constantly. Useful as a 
mine from which to dig interesting etymologies. 
Such items as the origin of “O.K.” and the ac- 
count of Gullah are fresh to most of us. 


THREE KEYS TO LANGUAGE. By Rosert 
M. Estricu and Hans SPERBER. Rinehart. 
$4.00. 


The authors’ thesis is that language cannot 
be studied properly without reference to the so- 
cial sciences, especially anthropology, and they 
draw freely upon these to illuminate language 
phenomena. They deal with language taboos, 
speech communities, phonetic and semantic 
change, style, etc. The profusion of anecdotal 
illustrations makes the book entertaining. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MOTLEY. By Leste 
Horson. Oxford. $3.50. 


His curiosity aroused by the use of “motley” 
by Shakespeare, Mr. Hotson made extensive re- 
search and discusses the use of the “motley 
coat” and other senses in which “motley” has 
been used. The “motley” of Shakespeare’s 
fools, he says, was a mixture or “cloth of a 
mixed color.” 


WHO LIVED HERE? By M. A. DEWotrFe. 
Photographs by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN. 
Little, Brown. $5.00. 


Thirteen historic New England houses and 
their occupants. Some are magnificent—the 
Adams mansion and the Gore Place, for ex- 
ample. A few, such as the Paul Revere house, 
are more modest, but all are charming. Interiors 
are significant and inspiring. The stories of the 
people are warmly human and appreciative. 


Louisa May Alcott, Anne Bradstreet, Emily 
Dickinson, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, 
and Lowell are included. Fifty-odd photo- 
graphs. A book to cherish. 


BOSWELL IN HOLLAND, 1763-1764. Edited 
by Freperick A. Pottite. McGraw-Hill. 
$6.00. 


Begins where London Journal ended. The 
wild young man of London had decided to re- 
form. His Journal was lost but many letters and 
his daily memorandums have been preserved. 
He was keenly interested in life about him but 
most interested in himself. Fascinating study of 
a man and a time. End maps; good print. 


EMERSON’S ANGLE OF VISION. By SuEr- 
MAN Paut. Harvard University Press. $4.50. 


Mr. Paul believes that Emerson’s vision of 
the relation between man and nature is founded 
on human needs and has a deep appeal at pres- 
ent. What Emerson meant by “correspondence” 
is Mr. Paul’s theme. Emerson’s method is inter- 
preted in relation to his contemporaries. 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUE FURNI- 
TURE. By Morton Yarmon. Sterling. 
$2.95. 


Over three hundred photos; a handbook of 
practical information. 


FIREBIRD: A STUDY OF D. H. LAW- 
RENCE. By Dattas Kenmare. Philosophi- 
cal Library. $2.75. 


That Lawrence was first and last a poet pro- 
vides the clue to the “‘mystery” of his personal- 
ity. This is the theme of Firebird, which is de- 
voted exclusively to his poetry. Abundant quo- 
tations. 


THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED. By 
MERLE MILLER. Introduction by RoBErt E. 
SHERWOOD. Doubleday. $2.50. 


This is the report of an investigation of black- 
listing in radio and television made for the 
American Civil Liberties Union. It is concerned 
chiefly with the refusal of radio and television 
advertisers to employ any artist listed in Red 
Channels, a 213-page booklet published by 
American Business Consultants in June, 1950. 
On Miller’s showing, the editors of Red Chan- 
nels listed everyone who was said by someone 
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else to have belonged at any time to organiza- 
tions which later were proved to have been or to 
have become Communist fronts—all this with- 
out regard to time or the accused’s other record. 
Even making allowances for Miller’s possible 
tenderness for the underdogs, the situation is 
no less than shocking. Hysterical antitotalitar- 
ianism is likely not only to harm the innocent 
but to destroy freedom of thought. 


THE THEATRE DICTIONARY. By Wu- 
FRED GRANVILLE. Philosophical Library. 
$5.00. 


Although it purports to list both British and 
American terms, it gives almost exclusively the 
former. Entries are thorough and clear, quaint, 
and dryly amusing. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By 
HeENpERSON. (“Men and Books.”’) Long- 
mans. $1.85. 


The third in a notable series, preceded by 
Shaw and Conrad. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN ACTION: A 
REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA STUDY 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. By B. Lamar Joun- 
son. American Council on Education. $4.00. 


To inculcate “the knowledge, skill, and atti- 
tudes needed by each individual . . . as a per- 
son, a member of a family, a worker, and a citi- 
zen,” the numerous public junior colleges are 
putting specific preparation for college, busi- 
ness, or industry in a secondary position. This 
study describes their positive experiments. One 
chapter deals with “Communication” and one 
with “The Creative Arts and the Humanities.” 


CLASSICAL MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE. By Dan L. Norton and PETers 
Rusaron. Rinehart. $5.50. 


Not to be confused with Gayley, this is in 
encyclopedic form, sometimes brief but always 
thorough. Better for reference work than for 
pleasure reading. 


THE DESERT YEAR. By JoserpH Woop 
Krutcu. Sloane. $3.75. 


In “Why I Came” (Preface) Mr. Krutch ex- 
plains his desire to spend a vear in the Arizona 
desert. “There is all the difference in the world 
between looking at something and living with 
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it.” True, he loved the landscape, the animals, 
the sky; but he relates these closely to the inner 
life. The author has much in common with 
Thoreau, whom he quotes often. “And of course 
I learned also one platitude more: Wherever one 
goes one has one’s self for company”; the reader 
can learn much from Mr. Krutch, who is not 
afraid of platitudes. Beautiful illustrations. 


THE QUEST FOR UTOPIA. By GLENN NEG- 
LEY and J. Max Patrick. Schuman. $6.75. 


Lewis Mumford has said, “It is our utopias 
that make the world tolerable to us: the cities 
and mansions that people dream about are those 


‘in which they finally live.” The authors sum- 


marize and quote passages from the major » 
works on utopia in addition to cataloguing the ¢ 
hundred or more lesser known works. t 


APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY. Edited + 
by L. L. Tuurstone. Harper. $3.00. 
Eleven papers by leaders in applied psycholo- 
gy explaining and discussing applications they 
have made of psychology, especially to person- 
nel problems, in the armed forces, in industry 
and business, in colleges. 


THE EXISTENTIALISTS. By James Cot- 
Lins. Regnery. $4.50. 


A critical study, enlightening and simplified. 


Reprints 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 
By LEo Totsrtoy. Page. $3.00. 


UNDER THE SEA-WIND. By Racuet Car- 
son. Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


OUT OF AFRICA. By Isak D1nesEN. Modern 
Library. $1.25. 


AN IRISH JOURNEY. By SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 
Longmans. $1.50. 


Pamphlets 


“HOW CAN WE HELP GET BETTER 
SCHOOLS?” and THE SCHOOL EXECU- 
TIVE (special issue, January, 1952). Nation- 
al Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools (2 W. 45th St., New York 36). 
Single copies free. 


Layman leadership in attempts to obtain in- 
creased funds for public schools is essential. The 
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National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools is composed of thirty-three national fig- 
ures—industrialists, journalists, publishers, la- 
bor men, etc.—who realize the importance of 
our schools and the impending desperate short- 
age of teachers and even of seats. The immediate 


objective of the Commission is the organization 
of local committees in as many areas as pos- 
sible. It shows how such organizations may be 
started and lends encouragement and advice to 
those in operation. Full information is contained 
in the two pamphlets listed here. 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


1000 YEARS OF IRISH PROSE. Edited by 
VIvIAN MERCIER and Davip H. GREENE. 
Devin-Adair. Pp. 607. $6.00. 


The first of two volumes, this is a uniquely 
satisfactory anthology of plays, short stories, 
and essays from the beginning of the Irish Lit- 
erary Revival to the present day. Thirty writers 
are represented, and, although a reader can al- 
ways lament the omission of a favorite, few 
could quarrel with the works included. Selec- 
tions are in full and themselves testify to the 
vitality and excellent quality of the writing pro- 
duced. 


SHE MADE THE BIG TOWN AND OTHER 
STORIES. By FRANK BROOKHOUSER. 
Twayne. $2.95. 


Twenty unusual stories by a newspaperman. 
We feel at once that this author knows people, 
likes them, and understands them. The closing 
words of the title story may be applied to each 
of them: “You know what I mean?” Each has 
more than a surface meaning. Unique in theme 
and form. 


THE SILVER CHALICE. By Tuomas B. 
CosTa1n. Doubleday. $3.85. 


By the distinguished historian and author of 
The Black Rose, etc. Basil of Antioch was pur- 
chased from slavery to fashion a casing for the 
Chalice used by Christ at the Last Supper. Basil 
traveled to Rome and Ephesus to study the 
faces of John and Peter. In Rome he had a vi- 
sion of Christ. The plot is complex, the back- 
ground rich; there is a love story. End maps and 
a beautiful dust-jacket picture of the Chalice. 
Literary Guild August choice. 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK. By Gro- 
VANNI GUARESCHI. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 


By the author of The Litile World of Don 
Camillo. Don Camillo, a lovable parish priest in 


a small village, has his troubles with the mayor. 
When Don needs advice, he goes to the church 
and talks things over with the Lord, who never 
fails him. There are other characters and plenty 
of action. Good reading. 


THE FANCY DRESS PARTY. By ALBERTO 
Moravia. Farrar, Straus. $3.00. 


By the Italian author of The Woman of Rome. 
The background is the Fascist state of Ruri- 
tania. The party includes Tereso, the dictator 
(Mussolini?). A story of intrigue, police spies, 
lascivious women, depravity. Political satire. 
Sinister reading. (It can’t happen here!) 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. By 
EvuGENE O’NEILL. Random House. $2.75. 


The play has not yet been produced. The 
place is the home of a tenant farmer in Connec- 
ticut, 1923—noon to sunrise. Characters are 
five—father, daughter, son, landlord, and agent. 
The daughter, a wanton, fancies the landowner; 
so does her father. A disreputable group. Char- 
acter studies. Not O’Neill at his best. 


THE RED CARNATION. By Etto Vittor1n1. 
Translated by ANTHONY Bower. New Di- 
rections. $3.00. 


An earlier novel by the Italian author of The 
Twilight of an Elephant. A study of adolescence 
under the stress of fascism and communism. A 
seventeen-year-old boy is the hero. He has a 
youthful romance at the same time that his 
heart is torn by fascism and schoolboy organi- 
zations. 


TESTIMONIES. By Patrick O'Brian. Har- 
court. $3.00. ‘ 
The scene is laid in the Welsh valleys. Out- 

wardly lives are serene and peaceful. An ex-don 

from Oxford came to make his home there. For 

Bronwen Vaughan, wife of a sheep-raising 
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farmer, unsuspected conflicts and emotions were 
aroused. Interesting background. Unusual in 
form. Good. 


THE SPIRE. By GERALD WARNER BRACE. 
Norton. $3.50. 


When Professor Gaunt left Columbia Uni- 
versity to become the head of the English de- 
partment at Wyndham College in New Eng- 
land, the president warned him, “These inland 
colleges hate change and they hate damned out- 
siders like you and me.” This sets the tone of the 
book and the experiences of Professor Gaunt. 
Sensitive, witty, ironical. Amused readers may 
question some views of academic affairs. The 
author has taught at Radcliffe, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Mount Holyoke, and Amherst, and is 
now professor of English at Boston University. 


CATHERINE CARTER. By Pameta Hans- 
FORD JOHNSON. Knopf. $3.95. 


A great actor, such as Henry Irving, when 
forced to choose between love and his success 
may (temporarily) turn aside from love. At least 
so Catherine found. A re-creation of the theater 
of the 1880’s. In the tradition of the old-fash- 
ioned love story. Thrills, romance, excitement. 


DIVINE AVERAGE: A NOVEL OF THE 
TEXAS FRONTIER. By EvttHe HAMILTON 
KIRKLAND. Little, Brown. $3.50 


The author is a Texan, educated in Texas 
schools, and has taught in Texas high schools. 
In this novel she has written of authentic fron- 
tier men and women and of their struggles in 
claiming the land from Indians and Mexicans. 
Time: the early 1880’s. Warfare, conflict, life on 
the range, and a love story. Actual happenings 
and real people. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by G. B. Harrison. Har- 
court. Pp. 1666. Boxed, $10.00. 


This edition, avowedly for college students, 
has quite clear ten-point type on thin paper with 
some show-through. The Globe text and the 
notes of Shakespeare: 23 Plays and the Sonnets 
(1948) have been retained. The other plays, the 
long poems, and chapter on Shakesperean 
scholarship and criticism, 1900-1950, have been 
added. Adequate for the ordinary use of the 
nonspecialist teacher. 


ENGLISH 


THE HIDDEN FLOWER. By S. Bucx. 
Day. $3.50. 


Few readers are unfamiliar with Pearl 
Buck’s interpretation of the Oriental. A young 
American soldier and a beautiful high-class 
Japanese girl fell in love at first sight. After a 
few days’ acquaintance they were married in a 
Japanese ceremony. He belonged to an aristo- 
cratic Virginia family, and after two days he re- 
turned to Virginia; he sent for the girl soon. His 
family did not accept her. Readers will want to 
see Mrs. Buck’s method of developing the fas- 
cinating story, although many may question 
some of her assumptions. A thought-provoking 
book. 


THE BLIND BULL. By Georce WILLIAMs. 
Abelard. Pp. 469. $3.50. 


The author is an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Rice Institute. Major Clem Sweeny’s 
story of his life—from orphan boy to United 
States major—is a startling biography. As he 
lies dying at forty in a Saipan hospital, he re- 
views his life with no wish to live, although with 
tragedy and bitterness he has also known love 
and success. The bull in this story was raised in 
a pen; when he was transferred to a Texas 
ranch he went wild; injured, he was found help- 
less by the vultures, which picked out his eyes. 
Long. 


FAMOUS CHINESE SHORT STORIES. Re- 
told by Lin Yutanc. Day. $3.50. 


Eleven of the stories are chosen from the 
eighth and ninth centuries. A “Cinderella” story 
antedates the European version by seven hun- 
dred years. In others, Yutang has translated, 
edited, and added.- A note with each tells 
original sources. The introduction adds interest. 


PANORAMA. By Puy.uts BENTLEY. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 


Seven short stories arranged in chronological 
order from 1592 to 1946. The scene is West 
Riding, Yorkshire. 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS, 1951-1952. 
Edited by Marcaret Mayorca. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 


This fifteenth annual issue begins with E. P. 
Conkle and Theodore Apstein, who have ap- 
peared in several previous issues. The quality is 
high, the tone largely satiric. A list of new one- 
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acts available for production, and one of the 
new collections, are added. 


SALLY TOWNSEND, PATRIOT. By Doro- 
THY Horton McGee. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


Time, 1770. Sally belonged to a distinguished 
Long Island family. Her part in the war with 
England is good history, based upon fact. 


TO HEAVEN ON HORSEBACK. By Pavut 
CRANSTON. Messner. $3.00. 


Based largely upon Mrs. Whitman’s journal. 
The wife of Dr. Marcus Whitman was the first 
woinan to go by wagon into Columbia Valley— 
1836. Good factual pioneer history. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF FAMCUS BRITISH 
STORIES. Edited by BENNETT CERF and 
Henry Moriarty. Modern Library. $2.45. 


From Chaucer to Evelyn Waugh and other 
living authors. Eighty short stories and bio- 
graphical notes. 


THE GOLDEN HAND. By Stwon. Put- 
nam’s. Pp. 501. $4.00. 


A panorama of fourteenth-century life in 
England. The building of a great cathedral, 
many characters, superstitions, faith, torture, 
the Black Death, are woven into a long, long 
tale. The author says, “I wanted to sound a note 
of hope.” A fascinating historical novel. 


YEAR'S BEST SCIENCE FICTION NOV- 
ELS, 1952. Edited by Everett F. BLEILER 
and T. E. Drixty. Fell. $3.50. 


First in a new annual series. The editors have 
chosen five novels as “best” of the year’s out- 
put. The authors are Frank Robinson, Walter 
M. Miller, Eric F. Russell, Arthur C. Clarke, 
and Paul Anderson. 


THREE TO BE READ. By WYLIE. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 


Three long short stories—suspense, humor, 
romance, adventure, entertainment. “Experi- 
ment in Crime’’ should amuse teachers. The 
hero is a young college professor who learned 
some things not in the textbooks. 


SHORT STORIES OF 1952. Edited by Wat- 
LACE STEGNER and RICHARD SCOWCROFT. 
Stanford University Press. $3.00. 


NEW BOOKS 
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Representative stories written by students of 
the Creative Writing Center at Stanford con- 
ducted by Stegner and Scowcroft. Each story is 
preceded by the author’s notes. The youth of 
the writers and the assumption that writing 
can be taught add special interest, as do the 
interests and ambitions of the students. 


BEST AMERICAN PLAYS, THIRD SE- 
RIES, 1945-1951. Edited by Joun GAssNER. 
Crown. $4.50. 


Seventeen complete plays, with notes and 
biographical data on the playwrights. Streetcar 
Named Desire, The Ice Man Cometh, Medea, 
Detective Story, Mister Roberts, Darkness at 
Noon, are a few. 


THE FILM OF “MURDER IN THE CA- 
THEDRAL.” By T. S. Extot and Grorce 
HOELLERING. Harcourt. $6.00. 


The scenario of the new British-produced 
photoplay, abundantly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of sets, details of costume, and architec- 
tural decoration, including reproductions in 
color. 


NEW WORLD WRITING. (“First Mentor Se- 
lection.””) New American Library. Pp. 315. 
$0.50. 


From appearance it is another midget paper- 
covered book that is seen on all newsstands for 
less than a dollar. Its contents rank it, however, 
with the finest literary magazines of England’s 
great publishing era. Tennessee Williams’ new 
play about D. H. Lawrence, J Rise in Flame, 
Cried the Phoenix; Thomas Merton’s Sports 
without Blood; James Turner Jackson, Louis 
Auchincloss, Christopher Isherwood. Here is 
enough to fill ten good magazines; certainly an 
important cross-section of current literature. 


OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by ARTHUR 
J. ArBerry. Yale University Press. $3.50. 


A new and drastically different version, 
based upon the recent discovery of two thir- 
teenth-century manuscripts. More than one 
hundred poems have been added to the Fitz- 
Gerald edition, with a new version of the mean- 
ing and images of the original. The author 
is professor of Arabic at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 
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Valuable new Young America Film motion 
picture dramatizes correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure and proper manner to conduct a meet- 
ing. Shows proper way to make motions, to 
amend and modify motions, how to conduct 
old business, new business, illustrates parlia- 
mentary transactions, all in a simple to un- 
derstand visual manner. 


Picture actually shows group conducting 


Special Offer for limited time only 


Young America Films will rent “How to 
Conduct a Meeting” plus “Stage Fright and 
What to;Do About It,” a a highly valuable new 
film so essential to salesmen, company execu- 


How To Conduct A Meeting 


meeting. Shows the right and wrong way to 
handle a meeting from the parliamentary 
standpoint to accomplish the aims of the 
meeting and the best interests of the partici- 
pants. 

Exceedingly valuable to sales managers, com- 
pany officers and officials, and for all those 
who participate in group affairs or activities. 


One reel, black and white, $45.00 


tives and others who are called on to do public 
king, both for the rental fee of only $4.00, 
ted at the same time. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York, Dept. CE10 


Please send me “How to Conduct a Meeting’’ and “Stage Fright and What to Do About It,” both for the rental fee of 


$4.00. 


, Check enclosed ) C.O.D. 


Name... 


Scoot ‘Name 


A 


City 


Strate 


List, $3.75 


Just Out! 


THE PAST HALF-CENTURY IN LITERATURE 


A remarkable symposium before the 
Ohio College English Association by 


HAVIGHURST - RANSOM - COFFIN - CLARK - ALTICK 
AND DISCUSSANTS $.90 


The center of curriculum discussion: 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


The Commission on the English Curriculum 


N.C.T.E. Member's Price, $2.25 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 WEST 68th ST. 


CHICAGO 21 
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NOW ON FILM 
FOR ALL SCHOOL 


DEMOCRACY... MADE ALIVE AND 
TIMELESS"* 


THE FIRST AND ONLY FULL-LENGTH MO- 
TION PICTURE VERSION OF 


ff 


DAVID BRADLEY 


ith CHARLTON HESTON 
An AVON Picture 


PLAN TO SHOW IT THIS SEMESTER! FOR 
CHOICE DATES, APPLY NOW. 82 Min., 
B&W, 16mm Sound, Rental, Apply. (Can be 
used in two ports for successive meetings) 


FOR THE ONLY COMPLETE 
“JULIUS CAESAR” WRITE: 


BRANDON FILMS INC. 200 West 57th Street, New York 19,N. Y. 
FILM CENTER INC. 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


= PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


THE NEW DICTIONARY 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 


Completely Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley 


Prepared with the collaboration of 260 schol- 
ars, among them G. A. Borgese, H. S. Canby, 
André Maurois, Lewis Mumford, I. A. Rich- 
ards, Allen Tate, Montague Summers, Al- 
lardyce Nicoll, this volume presents the 
material essential for an understanding of a 
work of literary or theatrical art. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 


DESK 130 


15 EAST 40TH STREET 


LIBERAL ARTS 
DICTIONARY 


In English, French, German, Spanish 
Edited by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor 


Compiled primarily to aid those who read 
for pleasure in cultural fields (artistic, liter- 
ary, philosophical). Accuracy of definition 
was a major aim. The translation of words 
used in a specialized sense in the liberal arts 
into their equivalents in the three principal 
foreign tongues is a particularly serviceable 
feature. A comprehensive cross-index of the 


foreign-language words is supplied. $6.00 


PUBLISHERS 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


4 : time, a new, authentic American feature 
production is available for school use 
} ERATURE, LATIN, SPEECH AND HISTORY 
CLASSES; AND A RICH CULTURAL TREAT ; 
FOR ALL AUDITORIUM GATHERINGS. 
is of democracy ond timeless.” 
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A Key to Modern 
British Poetry 


By LAWRENCE DURRELL. A book designed to 
help the reader to a better understanding and en- 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


joyment of the British poetry of today; a guide to 
F rom the a knowledge of what lies behind the poems and in 
the poet’s mind. $3.00 
Unwwersity of Imagism 
By STANLEY K. COFFMAN, Jr. A complete, 
O h la homa definitive evaluation of the forces that produced 
the school of Imagism in poetry, and of the 
struggle between Ezra Pound and Amy Lowell for 
its leadership. $3.00 
Press ‘ | 
The Heel of Elohim 
By HYATT HOWE WAGGONER. Science and 
values in modern American poetry. The author 
provides a provocative answer to the question, “Is 
our moral confusion reflected in our confused 
poetry?” $3.00 


COMPLETELY NEW An Aid for 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


WRITERS 


Your students who are seriously in- 
terested in writing, fiction or non- 
fiction, can keep in touch with cur- 
rent writing and publishing through 
REPORT TO WRITERS—the new 
magazine for beginner and selling 
writers. 


Brings each month the inspiration 
and practical guidance of outstand- 
ing American and English writers 
and editors. 
Plus such interesting and helpful 
features as— 

Manuscript Clinic 

TV-Time 

Battle Report 

First Sales Forum 

Deadline Market Letter 


If not available at your College Book 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘Supreme Authority,” and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 cerms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Store or Library, send direct. Only 
25¢ per copy or $2.50 for yearly sub- 
scription. 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


MAGAZINE 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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NEW 


* SAVES TIME « SAVES MONEY « SAVES EFFORT 


... the NEW 


» Portabde PHOTO-COPIER 


TRULY PORTABLE! Only 4 Ibs.; fits in 
briefcase or desk drawer. Use it any- 
where! 


COPIES ANYTHING written, printed or 
drawn up to 8%” x 14”. Clear copies 
only 7¢! Contoura’s patented cushion 


reproduces tightly bound pages despite 
curved binding! 


NEEDS NO DARKROOM; makes expo- 
sures under normal incandescent lighting. 


ELIMINATES DRUDGERY and errors of 
longhand-copying, typing and proof- 
reading! 


AFFORDS TIME AND MONEY SAVINGS 
never thought possible! 
* +*« MODELS AS LOW AS $39 « « 


Authenticate research 
data with genuine copies 
of documents, chart 
manuscripts, 
mops up to 814" x 14”, 


Used at University of Alabama, Beloit, 
Connecticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, 
Georgia, Haverford, Illinois, lowa State, 
Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Carolina State, Notre 
Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensselaer, 
Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stan- 
ford, Union, Vassar, Washington State, 
Yale, and others. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


| 


WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 
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<4 Words can be easily miss | End drudgery of 
Uf end accents for- _ 
otten when foreign ing notes, and lugging 
| are copied heavy volumes. Contoura- 
Replace missing or dam- 4 
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NINE SHORT NOVELS 
Edited by LUDWIG and PERRY 


A critical introduction precedes novels by Crane, BoYLe, PorTER, 
James, Mann, FAULKNER, ConraD, Karxa, TWAIN. 624 p. $4.00 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR 
GOOD WRITING 


WALKER, HUNTRESS, ORLOVICH, MILLS 
The minimum essentials approach, especially in mechanics, with the 


stress on purpose as the controlling factor in composition. 
384 p. About $3.00 


EFFICIENT READING 
JAMES |. BROWN 
Training for reading improvement: 65 selections, check questions, 


written exercises, answer keys, timing aids, progress record blanks. 
$2.75 


BRITISH LITERATURE 
SPENCER, HOUGHTON, BARROWS 


A Two-VoLuME ANTHOLOGY, richly illustrated 


Vol. I BEOWULF TO SHERIDAN 
1008 p. $5.50 


Vol. II BLAKE TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 
1008 p. $5.50 


Sates OrFices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Home OFFice: BOSTON 
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